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The Educational Value of 
Shorthand 


By H.L. Carrad, B. A., London 


[Reprinted from the Bi-Annual Magasine of the Municipal Technical S I urn, Ireland) 


HER pere very many people still in 
existence who cling to the old-fash- 
ioned and erroneous idea that the only 
value there is in the study of shorthand is to 
be found in the money one gets subsequently 
for using it. They still sneer at it as a “mere 
bread-and-butter subject,” and only tolerate it 
as part of the studies of young people because 
it is a necessary “tool” for their careers. 
Well, shorthand is a “tool” if you like; it 
certainly is a bread-and-butter subject in that 
one can generally get bread and butter and a 
few extras by its efficient use. But it is more 
than that: its educational value is probably 
greater than its direct earning value. 
Let us consider a few of the things that a 
study of shorthand will do for us. 


1. Jt quickens and enlivens the mental 
faculties. 


Just consider what you do in writing short- 

hand at speed: 

(a) Your ear detects each separate sound 
of the voice of the dictator accurately 
and in order: 

(b) The proper nerves convey this stream 
of sounds to the brain; 

(c) The brain recognizes the sounds, the 
words, and the sense; then it calls up 
a stream of mental pictures of the 
outlines required; 


(d) The brain sends a stream of nervous 
P 
impulses to the muscles, and 
(e) These muscles set down the outlines 
in proper order 


Much the same process occurs in writing 
from dictation in longhand, but the energizing 
and vital part of the shorthand training is 
that the actions, judgments, nerve impulses 
and what not are carried on under the stres 
f speed. This it is that makes the mental 
athlete, and quickens body and mind to a 
higher state of efficiency 


2. It trains the memory 


Most shorthand writers at high speeds 
drop from ten to twelve words behind the 
speaker. These words have to be held 
tenaciously and in proper order in the 
mind while other strenuous mental work is 
proceeding. Instant, accurate and orderly 
mental storage of words becomes habitual 
to the shorthand writer; and it is a very 
valuable ability 


3. It trains the powers of concentration. 


Inattention for the fifth part of a second 
may mean to the shorthand writer a sound 
lost. A sound lost means a word lost, and 
a possible grave difficulty in transcription 

















ND 


In no subject learned in school is concen- 
trated attention more cultivated than in 
shorthand. 


+. It cultivates reasoning power, and 
especially the powers of deduction. 
However good a shorthand writer may be, 
there must arise times when a distorted 
or incorrect outline goes down on the 
paper. Such troubles are provided for in 
the shorthand instruction, as the student 
is trained in such a case to reason out 
what the word must be. Often this is a 
process of deduction from the marks actu- 
ally appearing where the intelligible out- 
line ought to be 


It increases the knowledge, and mas- 
tery, of English 


sr 


Apart from the necessarily concentrated 
and detailed attention to a great quantity 
of good English that is dictated in the 
speed room, the student soon realizes the 


necessity for a knowledge of correct 
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forms when faced by difficulties in tran- 
scription Is this outline singular or 
plural? Ought this verb to be in the past 
tense? How should this be punctuated to 
give sense? Indeed, shorthand is so valu- 
able in this respect that it is worth its 
place in a course of study simply as an 
adjunct to the English lessons. 


6. It widens one’s general knowledge. 


Shorthand brings us into touch with any- 
thing and everything that is written or 
spoken It teaches us to concentrate on 
the matter before us, and enables us to 
catch and hold forever those facts and 
fancies that we hear in the lecture room, 
the church, or the public hall. If we see 
a passage in a magazine that we wish to 
make our own, there is no necessity for 
laborious copying; in a few minutes it is 
in our notebook and it is ours 
There is a great deal more that could be 
said, but here is enough to justify the short 
hand enthusiast in his love for, and faith in, 
his subject. 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs 


HE names given here are those which 
were received too late to be included in the 
June issue, and this list concludes the 1924-25 
Roll of Honor. In sending in new subscrip- 


California 


Sister Mary Rosaria, Notre Dame Convent, Salinas 
Colorado 


Edna Hood, High School, Telluride 


England 
R. D. Marsh, DeBear Schools, Ltd., Ipswich 


tion orders please be sure to tell us if they 
represent a 100% subscription from your 
classes so that we may put your name on the 
early installments of the 1925-26 list. 


Indiana 


Helen Gorrelle, Anthony Wayne Institute, Ft 


New Mexico 


Mary Inez Cornick, Dawson High School, Dawson 


Texas 


Huburt Young, Port Arthur College, Port Arthur 


Wayne 
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isso “Califormia—Hlere I Come” 1925 
By FE. Shirley Radke 


A Native Daughter 
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CALIFORTIA HEPUBLIC 


EING a full-fledged Californian, I have 

chosen our Bear Flag for my latest bit 
of work, and am sending you the results 
It has given me especial pleasure to work 
out this flag, as we are celebrating our 
Diamond Jubilee this month. 

All hail the California Bear! 

Seventy-five years ago he stood ‘midst the 
snow-capped Sierras and looked down upon 
a glorious expanse of country—towering, 
rocky mountain peaks and sweeping forests; 
deep, impenetrable canyons and rivers with 
their untold wealth of gold; low, rolling 
hills and green valleys—and westward to the 
rugged hills bordering the coast. The time 
had come for California to add her star to 
the constellation forming these United States, 
and take her place among the leaders of the 
Nation. 

Old Grizzly has seen Industry created and 
developed on every side—the wealth of our 
forests, our mines, our rivers, the oil lands 
of the South, the all-world trade brought 
through the Golden Gate to the “city loved 
round the World”—until the entire State 
seemed a limitless Horn of Plenty 

He has watched the Padres, who first jour- 
neyed along the Coast succeeded by the 
Pioneers, with the dauntless spirit that has 


placed California in its present prominent 
position. 
He has seen the valleys blossom into a 


fairyland—miles and miles of waving grain, 


more miles of orchard and vineyard. He has 
seen the reclamation of the desert, now th 
most fertile part of the State 

He has looked upon countless sky-scrapers 
penetrating the deep blue of California skies 
and watched the seaport villages 
and grow into flourishing 

This September, thousands upon thousands 
of Native Sons and Daughters will pour into 
the City by the Golden Gate to pay homage 


prog ress 


cities 


to this California Bear—they will come in 
Flivvers and Rolls-Royce, ferries and ocean 
liners, suburban cars and steam trains: a 
few, perhaps, in airplanes. For six weeks 


for this is 


they will rejoice and make merry 
old Grizzly’s seventy-fifth birthday 
The more will sally forth at 
tired in the Spanish dress and 
colors appropriate to the State and the 
the Red blood of the California spirit; 


courageous 
picturesque 
occa 


sion 


the Gold in her soil and the wealth of her 
industries; and the Green of her fields, val- 
leys, and forests 

We will find our Bear has grown some 


what portly, for he has prospered with his 
State; and his eyes will twinkle and smile 
with perpetual Youth, and the realization 
of accomplishment; yet, they will not 
lost the “carry 
on.” 

This is the California’s Diamond 
Jubilee. On Dance! California 
you're seventy-five years YOUNG! 


have 
; | stahle det on : 
mdomitabdie determination to 


year of 
with the 
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Taking a Chance 


1 Story of How One Girl Won a Most Interesting Job and the 


Announcement of Stenographers’ O. G. A. Contest 
Which Will Help You Prepare for the Job Higher Up 


By Florence E. Ulrich 


Editor of the 

I were to say to you, “Write good notes,” 

you would probably come back at me with, 

“If I can read what I write, what more 
do you require?” Of course, if you can read 
all of the notes that you write and if you 
can read them as well a month from the day 
you take the dictation as you can on the day 
you take the dictation, you measure up pretty 
well to the requirements; but to those who 
tremble at the idea of reading back notes 
that they wrote, say, a month ago or six 
months ago, I am going to tell a story that 
came to me recently of an opportunity that 
presented itself to a group of stenographers 
employed in the offices of a pictorial photog- 
raphers’ company 


The Big Opportunity 


One of the men was assigned a special 
‘round the world “picturing trip” through 
England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Northern Africa, India, etc. He was taking 
a journalist with him and also a stenographer. 
A number of stenographers who were inter- 
ested in going were interviewed. Many were 
eliminated because of undesirable personali- 
ties, general inefficiency, or lack of educa 
tional training, leaving two from which to 
choose. These two girls were very much ex- 
cited and anxious about the outcome of the 
decision because both realized that it was an 
opportunity of a lifetime. Both were efficient 
and both loyal. Their services and 
their deportment were equally satisfactory. 

The journalist surprised both girls by ask- 
ing them to produce their notebooks contain- 
ing dictation given to them on June 3, 1924. 
The notebooks were produced from the files. 
He then asked one girl to read the dictation 
taken on that date. Flutteringly and stam- 
meringly she stumbled through a half dozen 
scrawly outlines, then considerably abashed 
and humiliated she closed her notebook, con- 
fessing her inability to go on. The other 
girl read several pages confidently and 
fluently of neatly written notes taken on a 
difficult technical article that had been dic- 
tated to her a vear ago. 

“That is the young lady I must have,” the 


were 


drt and Credentials Department 


journalist announced emphatically. “I must 
have a young woman who not only can take 
the dictation, but who can take a notebook 
full or several notebooksful and transcribe as 
readily and correctly three months afterward 
as she can on the day she takes the dictation. 
That girl can do it, and the job is hers.” 


Why She Won 


This young lady from New York 
last week, but before she left she came in 
to see us. “I have to thank you for my 
good fortune,” she explained, “because it was 
the inspiration I received from the O. G. A. 
that kept me practicing, practicing, practicing 
good notes during my spare moments. I 
would be ashamed to let you see the notes 
I used to write. I was always afraid that | 
wouldn’t be able to read them if they got 
“cold,” they were so miserably written; but 
now I have no such fears and it is because 
I learned to write legibly while practicing the 
O. G. A. tests and for the shorthand writing 
contests. 

“Miss K——— (the girl who could not 
read her notes) used to laugh at me because 
[I would write as many as ten pages of some 
outlines that were especially hard for me to 
write even to my own satisfaction. But it 
was the best thing in the world for me. I 
wish I had an opportunity to reach as many 
of the stenographers as you do. I just want 
to shout to them, ‘Try for the O. G. A. 
certificate, by all means, and if you don’t get 
it the first time try until you do get it, be- 
cause you then will know that you need to 
do so. Practice for the contests. Try any- 
thing that will keep you practicing good notes 
and your chance may come even as mine has 
come today.’” 

As I looked into the sparkling eyes of this 
girl elated over her success, and beheld the 
grit and determination in the mold of her 
chin, the poise and confidence in her manner, 
I felt like exclaiming “Bravo!” 

Here was the secret! This girl was chosen 
from among a great many others, who, 
presumably, were good, because she wrote a 


sailed 
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legible style of shorthand that increased her 
efficiency and made her services more de 
sirable and valuable 


Where Do You Stand? 


Why is it that you ought to practice good 
notes? This young girl’s story explains why 
you should learn to write a good style of 
notes, how it affects your efficiency as a ste- 
nographer and what the results of such pro- 
ficiency might be. I am going to let you in 
on a secret of mine. It is this: I firmly 
believe that an opportunity, and one that we 
want most, will present itself to us as soon 
as we are prepared for it. It come 
before we are prepared but that usually does 
not help us very much. That is not the point, 
though. The point is that it will come when 
we are ready to take advantage of it, but 
the “buts” spelled with one ¢ or two are not 
pleasant to receive yet they are for us 
sometimes—you must first fix in your mind 
what it is that you would like to do and then 
study and practice to make yourself efficient 
so that you will be ready to do it when the 
opportunity comes along. Now we will get 
back to shorthand. 


might 


good 
ROU 


Look to Your Notes! 


It is as easy to write shorthand correctly 
from the beginning as not—it is easier—but 
if through inadvertence or inexperience you 
learned to write a slovenly or cramped style 
it impedes your speed to just the extent that 
you indulge in it, and it lessens your efficiency 
in taking dictation and transcribing it. Take 
steps, then, to overcome the bad habits you 
have formed in writing, and with 
the help that we can give you, you will ac- 
quire good notes. 


Don’t Risk Getting the Job 
Ahead 


An inefficient stenographer has no place in 
a business office. If you find one there occa- 
sionally, depend upon it, it is because an effi- 
cient one could not be had. Because so many 
young people start out with the idea in mind 
that a stenographic job is a “cinch,” they 
limit their shorthand and typewriting training 
to a mere smattering of the subjects. The 
result is that the demand for efficient ste- 
nographers greatly exceeds the supply, and 
when a business man gets hold of a good girl 
he will pay her almost any salary rather than 
let her go. Very often the difference between 
a good stenographer and mediocre stenogra- 
pher is merely the difference in shorthand 
style. Both may have good general educa 
tion, loyalty, stick-to-it-iveness, initiative, 


shorthand 
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and yet one 


1 ‘ 


other will stay in the 
ame place simply because the one writes 
better shorthand and faster shorthand than 
the other. It isn’t enough, folks, just to be 
able to put something down for what is said 
if you would develop the efficiency that will 
When the 
president, or one of his officers, 
calls for a stenographer to become a secre- 
tary, remember it is the young man or young 
woman who is turning out the greatest num- 
ber of perfect letters in the shortest possible 


time that is recommended 


ood deportmer t in appearance 


vill rise while the 


promote you to the job higher up 


assistant 


for the position. 


Get Ready No WwW 


ing to 


write the 


rhe importance of lear1 write good 


notes is that you must correct out 


“take a 


Busi 


line down { said, or you 


chance” on tran ibing it correctly 


ness men are chances with their 


correspondence these days correspondence 


plays too big a part in making business or 
losing it. They have the right 
to expect a ready and accurate transcript of 
their your letters to 
be an exact reproduction of what they said 

not what you thought they said or what the) 
“must have said.” Legible notes assure ready 
and accurate 
rate 
means 


expect and 


dictation. They want 


transcriptions; ready and accu 
transcriptions mean efficienc) 
there 
fore you want to learn to write legible notes 


efficiency : 
promotion and increased pay; 

Can you? A few 
voted to the 


minutes each day de 
practice of shorthand penman 
ship will be a real pl to you once you 
have started; but it is like dancing or swim 
ming—you do not know how much you will 
enjoy it until you have tried it or, better still 
become skilled in it. A few 
practice of 
improvement 
time, and will in 
ceptibly 


minutes’ daily 
marked 
very 


good notes will make a 


your style in a short 


rease your speed very per 

I am going to make this appeal to 
Will you much each day 
as you have time for on the Stenographers’ 
Contest copy between now and November 30? 
If you are make a 
success in the business be that 
your lies in this particular con- 
test. I know of several young people whose 
opportunities came through one of the con- 
tests conducted by the W riter—my 
own included. That is why I am so keen 
about them and why I urge you so strongly 
to take part. We need more expert 
hand writers—writers have a 
sional style, as teachers and reporters 


you: practice as 


ambitious and eager to 
world, it may 


opportunity 


Greaag 


short- 
profes 
There 
skillful 
haven't dis- 
covered enough people to take advantage of 


who 


enough for all 
trouble is, we 


are opportunities 
writers—but the 
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them. The growth of our system has made _ sionals. Are you one of them? Try this 
the field bigger and better than ever before contest, fellow Greggite, and see. Who 


and has increased the demand for profes- knows what discoveries we may make! 


What the Prizes Will Be 


HE first prize will be a gold O. G. A pany) who have not already won first place 
ring; the second prize will be a copy of the in a previous contest; who are bona fide ste- 
de luxe edition of the Gregg Dictionary, nographers or secretaries now employed and 
autographed by Mr. Gregg; the third prize who have been working for at least six 
will be a silver and enamel O. G. A. ring. months previous to September first. 
If two or more contestants tie for any place, Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the prize for that place will be given to each the contest copy given below and accompanied 
by a statement telling how long you have done 
stenographic work and where you are now 
Contest Conditions employed. Also, whether or not you hold an 
: ‘ : O. G. A. membership certificate 
No entrance fee is required. Either pen or pencil may be used and the 
The contest closes November 30, and all test may be written on any good paper, 
papers should reach us not later than the eve preferably ruled. The writing should be done 
eaten of that date. That gives ample time for in a column two and one-half inches wide. 
practice on shorthand notes. One of the 
little pamphlets issued by the Gregg Publish- 7 , ’ , 4 
ing ? st ma containing lessons in shorthand Can W ad Count On } our 
penmanship by Mr. Gregg will help you in Last year we had about one hundred ste- 
your practice. nographers and secretaries entered in the 
No report can be made except as given in contest. This year we want at least two hun- 
the published report in the February Gregg dred and that means that we want you. Come 
Writer. on, be a sport, and prove your loyalty to the 
the stenographer 


party to the tie. 


The contest is open to all Gregg stenogra- profession! Let us glorify 
phers and secretaries (except those employed and secretary by showing the business and 
in the offices of the Gregg Publishing Com- professional world what you can do! 


? ? 


On this— 
The Stenographers’ Contest Copy 
1925 


I can only say to you that first, as this igs the 
age of the specialist, pick out the work you like 
best, then work at it so hard and constantly that 
you can’t help but advance in it 

es y The more one knows about one’s subject, the 
; Vy hat better one can work at it, so one can never stop 
studying about it. Also, general education—that is, 
Will knowledge of all kinds—helps in almost any kind 
U of work, I'll even go farther and say I believe it 

helps in every kind of work. 

I am acquainted with many men who are very 
high up in the arts, music, literature, painting, and 
sculpture, and I know they are all of them trying 
to learn more all the time. They always have open 
minds. 

One other thing: They observe no working-hour 
limits 

They do not believe in the idea of working as 
little as they can, but they work just as much as 
they can 

Charles Livingston Bull 


? 


oO 
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Gold 


A Paper prepared for a Geography Methods Class 
By Mildred McGill, Twin Falls, Idaho 


and selected for reproduction in “The Idaho Teacher” from which we are reprinting 
it in shorthand 
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Speed Secrets 


EW shorthand writers realize that the acquisition of speed 

depends upon factors other than mere repetition practice or 
strong memory. 

I should say that the development of speed in general will be 
facilitated by the observation of the following suggestions: 


: 


First, the best materials must be 
used—a good grade of notebook 
paper, a good fountain pen, and 
a good quality of fountain pen 
ink. The use of cheap ruled or 
unruled paper with a pencil usu- 
ally results in the acquisition of 
an indefinite, undesirable style 
of writing. 

Second, a mastery of the the- 
ory of the system is absolutely 
essential. No writer can hope to 
meet with success in note-taking 
if he has such a poor grasp upon 
the theory of the system written 
that he hesitates in the writing 
of ordinary words and phrases. 
This knowledge of theory should 
consist, however, not only of a 
thorough understanding of the 
basic principles covering the 
joining of the common characters 
but should consist of such an un- 
derstanding of the principles of 
contraction as will enable one 
instantly to write new words 
briefly. It should consist of 
more, for the writer should be 
thoroughly conversant with the 
principles of phrasing and use 
all the common phrases auto- 
matically. 


Third, if you would be suc- 
cessful as a writer, you must de- 
velop an alertness of mind which 
will enable you to read and hear 
with the greatest of accuracy and 
readiness, and record your forms 
quickly according to the basic 
principles. 

Fourth, you must, through fre- 
quent drill repetition, acquire a 
high degree of skill in recording 
what is said or dictated. This 
should be done not only with 
control as to the length and char- 
acter of the stroke, but with those 
characteristic writing qualities 
which have been termed contin- 
uity of movement and the get- 
away. 

Fifth, and finally, if you would 
become a rapid writer, you must 
develop a vocabulary such that 
you can quickly comprehend the 
meaning or significance of the 
matter dictated and _ instantly 
record it. Self-criticism or the 
checking of one’s forms with ex- 
act standard and the study of the 
proper forms of expression will 
do much to enable you to realize 
this desirable end—the acquisi- 
tion of a high speed. 


—J. Evan Armstrong. 
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RINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Welcome! 


TT: those of you who are beginning the 
study of shorthand we extend a cordial 
welcome, and to those who count the 
month of September as the anniversary of 
the time they began the study we offer our 
congratulations. To all shorthand enthusi- 
asts our message is, “Look Forward.” This 
is no time to sit idly and look backward. The 
big prizes, the prizes that are worth while 
in the business world, are only for those who 
look forward and climb upward. 

Never was there a greater demand for 
skillful shorthand writers than at present. 
Opportunities for the shorthand secretary are 
growing greater and larger every day. 

Your success in the study of shorthand and 
your value to the business world rest with 
yourself to a greater extent than you realize. 
It is our purpose to offer you from time to 
time suggestions from our experience and 
the experience of others which may make 
your study more interesting and profitable. 


Proper Tools and Correct 
Posture 


You should select proper tools. A good 
fountain pen is indispensable. A good quality 
of notebook is essential. In your writing prac- 
tice, you should sit comfortably at the desk 
with both feet on the floor. Hold the pen 
lightly between the thumb and the first and 
second fingers. Arch the fingers well; close 
them about half way; see that each knuckle 
is curved out and away from the pen, instead 
of being bent toward it. Keep the pen well 
up on its point. This enables you to keep 
the proper curve to the first finger. The 
writing arm should rest gently on the desk 
from the elbow, and the wrist should be 
arched up rather than bent down on the writ- 
ing surface. The hand should point directly 
out in line with the forearm. Use the free 
hand to hold the notebook in position and 


turn the pages. These points are most essen- 
tial if you would acquire an easy pen position 
and one that will enable you to make facile 


notes. 


Building a Vocabulary 


The lesson plates presented in the magazine 
should be used as reading and writing prac- 
tice, supplementary to the textbook. The 
plates contain words not given in the Manual. 
If you master these thoroughly you will add 
that much to your shorthand vocabulary; 
and let us impress upon you the fact that 
a vocabulary of with the shorthand 
representation is the stock in trade of the 
stenographer. 


words 


Master Each Principal 


You must master the first lessons, for they 
are the foundation upon which you are to 
erect your shorthand structure. You must 
form correct habits. The first habit we 
would have you form. is that of mastering 
each principle thoroughly as you meet it. The 
solution for mastering the first principles is 
plenty of reading and writing practice. You 
must learn shorthand yourself. Your teacher 
can not learn it for Neither can you 
expect to learn it in the easy chair. You 
must write and read, write and read, and then 
write and read some more. You should make 
this principle of writing and reading the key- 
note to your shorthand study throughout the 
course. 


you 


Pointers on Lesson One 


Have you mastered the idea that shorthand 
is written by sound? Learn to think in sounds 
and shorthand characters, instead of longhand 
letters and words 

The shorthand alphabet is divided into three 
groups; consonants, vowels, and diphthongs 
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The consonants in the first lesson are written 
from left to right. K and g curve most at 
the end, while r and / curve most at the be- 
ginning. 7 and d are written upward 
from the line. Care should be taken not to 
make them too perpendicular. HA is repre- 
sented by a dot placed over the vowel that 
follows, and should be written first. As an 
outline is completed the pen should be lifted 
and passed on to the next one without a stop. 

Maintain a clear distinction between the 
short and long strokes, and the large and 
small circles. Master thoroughly the various 
circle joinings. A circle at the beginning of 
a stroke should strike directly away from it, 
while the circle at the end of a stroke should 
strike directly toward it. By keeping this in 
mind, you will eliminate the tendency to make 
the circle into a loop. 


Lesson Two 


The strokes of the second lesson are writ- 
ten downward. P and b curve most at the 
bottom, while f and v curve most at the top. 
Note that ch, j, and ¢ and d differ not only 
in the direction in which they are made, but 
also in slant. Maintain the slant of these four 
strokes as given in your textbook. 

Fr, and similar combinations join with an 
angle, and the intervening circle is written 
outside. However, if there is no vowel be- 
tween these strokes we round off the angle 
smoothly to make a speedier joining. The 
circle is made into a loop if more convenient 
between strokes. 


Circle Joinings 


Between an oblique curve and a straight 
line the circle is always outside the angle; 
while a circle between the horizontal curves 
k, g, r, | and a straight line is always written 
in the curve. In the latter case, the circle 
may be outside the angle at the same time, 
but it is always in the curve. 

Because of the excess curvature at the 
end of k and g, we merge them into sh, ch, j 
without forming an angle. Thus the circle 
is inside in words like cage. The same is 
true when sh, ch, 7 precede r or 1. The 
excess curvature at the beginning of ¢ and / 
allow the characters to merge without an 
angle, as in jail. 

The circle joinings of the first lesson apply 
to the joinings of the second and all the 
succeeding lessons as well. 


The Hooks of Lessons Three 
and Four 


The hooks should be written narrow and 
deep and the sides should be parallel. Exag- 
gerate the depth from that given in the 
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Manual rather than allow them to become 
more shallow. Pay strict attention to the 
sounds which the hooks represent. Note that 
the o-hook is placed on its side opening to the 
right before certain strokes, while the oo-hook 
is placed on its side after certain strokes. 


Representing “W” and “Y” 


W is very simple. If it begins the word, 
represent it by the oo-hook. If it is in the 
body of a word, represent it by the horizontal 
dash, placing it beneath the following vowel. 

Y is represented by e. When followed by 
a circle vowel the two are elongated into a 
long loop. Note the position of the hook in 
yawn and yawl. It is on its side before m 
or , but it opens at the top before r or /. 


Lesson Five—“S” and “Th,” etc. 


Care should be taken to keep s and th very 
short. Make them decidedly curved; master 
thoroughly their joinings. The two forms are 
provided to facilitate the joinings with other 
strokes. 


oe fe and - 


The difference between s and « is the slant, 
and the oblique dash is placed beside s to 
represent the sound of s. If z begins the 
word, the dash should be made first, above 
and to the left of the s; but if it ends the 
word, the dash is made last, below and to 
the right. 


“Ng” and “NR 


The » slanted downward a trifle repre- 
sents ng. It is made a trifle longer to repre- 
sent sk, because the sound is ng plus k. 


“Ing” 


If ing is a suffix, it is represented by a dot 
placed immediately beneath the termination 
of the preceding stroke. Give the prefixes 
and suffixes of this lesson careful attention. 


Lesson Six—Diphthongs and 


Vowel Combinations 


The diphthongs are very simple if you have 
thoroughly mastered the vowels in the first 
third, and fourth lessons. The circle and 
hook should be kept well separated; that is, 
the circle is outside the hook. Do a great 
amount of practice on the individual diph- 
thongs «, ou, ot. Note that they never change 
their forms, regardless of what the joining 
may be. 
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Lesson V 


ij or ds 








Lesson VI] 
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In the vowel combinations, you will observe a is represented by the a-circle with a dash 
that if one vowel is a hook and the other a_ within, short i.plus a by the a-circle with a 
circle they are written in the order in which dot within, long i plus any vowel by the 
they are sounded. If both vowels are circles a-circle with the small circle within. Note 
it is necessary to have a special sign. E plus that both circles are complete. 


Business Letters 


Letters to Salesmen 


[From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, page 156, letters 10 and 16) 
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$1,000,000 to Feed Post Office Mice 


By Arthur C. Lueder 


Postmaster at Chicago 


An Appeal to the Public, and Especially to Us Who Are Responsible 
for So Much of the Preparation of Mail Matter 


HERE is an old saying that “10,000 
mice nibble at every business,” which 
certainly applies to the postal service. 


The mice of waste are constantly nibbling at 
our efficiency; in fact, they seem to be taking 
huge bites out of it. When we consider that 
in the Chicago post office alone it requires 
the services of more than 500 employes to 
feed the voracious little pests, it seems desir- 
able that all concerned should get together in 
an effort to put them on a less expensive diet. 

Of course, some of these mice are ours and 
we are doing our best to exterminate them, 
but the far greater number of them belong 
to our patrons, who pay dearly for their up- 
keep. We call these nibbling mice by various 
names. Some we call “nixies,” which are 
the result of carelessness or lack of infor- 
mation as to proper mailing methods, or the 
comfortable feeling on the part of our patrons 
that the post office will supply their deficien- 
cies. Others we call “dead” mail, which is 
undeliverable mail with no return address on 
the envelope or wrapper. But no matter what 
we call them, they are all feeding fat at the 
expense of the people. It costs more than 
$1,000,000 a year in the Chicago post office 
for services that might well be devoted to a 
more useful purpose. All of this cost is 
ultimately paid by the taxpayer, but no one 
can even begin to estimate the tremendous 
loss in time, energy, money, and lost busi- 
ness opportunities it costs our patrons. No 
business house, no matter how firmly it might 
be established, could meet the keen competi- 
tion of today and survive if it had to contend 
with such a mountain of waste, nor could 
the post office do it if it were not for the 
fact that in the end we pass the bills on to 
you. 

On what food do these tiny Caesars feed 
that it requires more than 500 men to serve 
them? Well, last year they munched on more 
than 25,000,000 pieces of mail which were so 
incorrectly addressed or so improperly pre- 
pared that after we had handled them from 
three to seven times oftener than properly 
addressed mail is handled, much of it had to 
be returned to writer and more than one- 


fifth of it remained undelivered, because some 
patron was careless in tying a knot or used 
flimsy wrapping paper or poor string in the 
preparation of the parcel 

In a recent letter to the public, the follow- 
ing were listed as some of the causes of 
post office waste: 


Inadequate or incorrect address 

Failure to prepay postage. 

Failure to put on sufficient postage 

Failure to use proper strength cord 

Failure to use proper strength wrapping paper. 
Carelessness in tying knots 

Failure to keep mailing lists up to date 


Last year 3,000,000 pieces of mail were 
returned for postage alone. 

Of the 25,000,000 nixies received last year, 
more than 6,000,000 letters and over 125,000 
parcels reached our Dead Letter Section, not 
a piece of which would have been sent there 
had it borne the return address of the sender 

Some idea of the financial losses suffered 
by our patrons can be gathered from the 
contents of these letters. $32,489.14 in cash 
and $1,322,607.42 in drafts, checks, and money 
orders was removed from undeliverable en- 
velopes which did not bear a return card 
No one can estimate how much money might 
have been in undeliverable envelopes which 
were returned to sender, but this amount en- 
closed in envelopes without the protection of 
registration or even a return address throws 
a strong light on the careless habits of some 
of our patrons. Some of the cash, checks, and 
money orders were returned to the senders 
through information gleaned from the con- 
tents of the envelopes, but there is no doubt 
that in all of the cases where delivery or 
return was not possible the careless sender 
put the blame for nondelivery on the post 
office. 

This great volume of waste did not grow 
up over night, nor is it confined to Chicago. 
It has been steadily increasing in volume for 
years and is so general and has become such a 
drag upon our efficiency that the best minds 
in the postal service are seeking a solution 
for the problem. To focus attention on it, 
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Postmaster General New set aside the first 
week in June as “Better Mailing Week” during 
which period he asked the coédperation of 
every citizen with a view to materially re- 
ducing this waste due to the common prevent- 
able errors of the mailing public. 

The Post Office Department has adopted 
the motto that “a satisfied customer is as 
valuable to us as to any other business.” We 
want to serve you to your satisfaction; to 
give you the very best postal service pos- 
sible, but we cannot do that without your 
cooperation. You can save not only in the 
elimination of your errors, but in the time 
of mailing. If business houses would advance 
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their average daily mailing time two hours, 
it would often save a full day’s time in de- 
livery. We need your codperation; we are 
trying to deserve it. 

We have no thought of shifting the blame 
for all delays to our patrons. We make mis- 
takes; they are inseparable from human in- 
stitutions. We will do our best to eliminate 
ours. The secretaries and stenographers can 
do more than any other group in this country 
to wipe out the waste that is acting as such 
a drag upon postal efficiency. 

The post office mice are waxing fat at your 
expense. Let us work together to starve 
them out. 


6 . 


A Flash from “The Lantern” 


Reprinted by Special Permission of the “New York Herald-Tribune” 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

Introducing the new dictaphone! 

The idea is to save labor by the installa- 
tion of this very modern efficiency device. 
I talk my airy nothings into the machine, 
and Mr. Winney, my efficient secretary, re- 
moves them in chunks and puts them in the 
shape of a column. 


* > * 


(Please put a paragraph right here, Mr. 
Winney. ) 

* * > 

Theoretically this machine stimulates a flow 
of thought, doing away with the necessity of 
considering the personality of a stenographer, 
but, as a matter of practical fact, the darn 
thing seems to have a personality of its own. 
I should say, after trying it for the above 
few words, its personality is a malignant 
personality. 

. > 7 

It is almost as difficult to learn how to 
put it into gear and keep it running as it is 
to run an automobile. 

But the looks of the thing are a great deal 
more like some of those thingamajigs which 
they have in dentists’ offices. At the present 
moment I cannot get over the idea that 
presently some frightful tool will be intro- 
duced into one of the tenderest nerves of 
my anatomy and it will be drawn out like 
a rubber band—that is, the nerve will be 
drawn out like a rubber band. 


The thing has me going again. The 
trouble with it seems to be that it will not 


do any thinking. I sit and look at it for 
minutes at a time, waiting for it to start a 
conversation, and I am beginning to under- 
stand that I must do all the talking if I am 
to get anything onto paper. 

> as > 


(Mr. Winney, when you get this far will 
you please break the thing up with para- 
graphs and punctuation according to your 
own liking.) 

. > > 

Another long silence has ensued in which 
the monster and I have stared each other 
steadily in the face, neither one daring to 
move. The only reason I break the pause is 
that I fear it is gathering itself to leap at me. 

It is crouching. 

> 7 > 


And, while it does not converse, there is 
a kind of cool and deadly malice in the 
appearance of the thing which shows that it 
is thinking hellish thoughts and withholding 
them from me for fear that I might be able 
to turn them to some good account. You 
cannot tell me that it does not harbor deep 
in its mechanical heart some secret inimical 
to the human race in general and to the 
species of writers in particular. 

. . > 
(A paragraph about here, Mr. Winney.) 
e > > 

It had seemed possible to me before I 
installed the animal that it might develop 
into a time-saving device, but I see now that 
it is going to take more time than dictating 
directly to my secretary, and the general re- 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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Wayne Wasey, Go-Getter 
By J. R. Sprague 


Illustrated by Harry Smith 
Reprinted in shorthand from the December, 1923, issue of “Business,” Detroit 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 7 


E suppose that during the summer you have finished all the shorthand cross- 
word puzzles in the Gregg Writer Cross-Word Puzzle Book and that you 
are hungry for more. Here is another on which you can sharpen your wits. 





Shorthand Cross-Word Puzxzie No. 7 
By Martha Marshall 


Nixon-Clay ‘Commercial College 
Austin, Texas 




















Horizontal 





Bent on evil 

To stroke gently 

Pursue, drive away 

Place of action 

Volume of maps 

Narrow passage 

Bright 

Meadow, grassland 

Thing sown 

Wordsign signifying at what time 
Pains of the body or mind 
Remain, support 

Dejected, sad 

Wordsign meaning set right 
Yield, to give up Key to Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle 
One to whom money is paid No. 6 

Gloomy in the Gregg Wriver 
























































Vertical 

















Chiefly 

Consumed 

Engraved by acid 
Strong winds 

Large water fowls 
Pertaining to health 
Raw herbs cut up and seasoned with salt and 
vinegar 

Sour substances 
Legislative body 
Plan, contrive 
Examine carefully 
Viper 

Recompense 


Key to the “Gregg Rose” in the June Gregg Writer 


Complete Outline: Agree, a (top), month, sermon, and, some, his-is, soon, careless, individual, gather, 
instant-instance, market-Mr., stagnant, intend, grain, formerly, concrete, constantly, initial, finger, gotten, 
glass, fall-follow, concave, really, quote, offer, operate, consequence, render, relation, unequalled, vowel, 


unsold, 


union, tissue, what, source, were, comrades, eagle, he, complete, annuity, gallon, unless, to-morrow, 
yellow, 


to, willingness, withstand, world, gentlemen, wire, intent, workman, winning-witnessing, worry, 
vigorous, will-well, under, leg-legal. 

Inside stem and veins of leaves: Full-fully, determine, closely, inquire, state, magazine, wish, attack; 
lily, association, assistance, government; altogether, consolidated, congoleum, consultation; pure, renewal, 
instantly, wife. 

Inside bud: Prologue, quality, real. 

Petals: Wreck, use, regular, lick, lake; the, them, glad, among, verdict; did, time, cause, comfort, 
company, can, fortune, clash, cash, connection, reign-rain, receive; more-am, pointer, convenience; custom, 
caneel, they, texture, themselves, sooner, tare; syndicate, this, sworn, therein, summary, cylinder; system. 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS | 


Beginners—We Greet You 


NOTHER September, another year, 

another beginning! January is the con- 

ventional month of beginnings, and 
Spring the season when new life is sup- 
posed to course through our veins and renew 
our youth and our hopes, as it does that of 
all Nature surrounding us, but we have come 
to believe that neither of these seasons should 
be the emblem of beginnings. 


Fall is the real time of beginnings. And 
September, particularly! After a period of 
rest during the summer months, of recrea- 
tion—of re-creating—of building up muscle 
and tissue, we come back to work with a 
zest and an ambition which doubles the 
effectiveness of work or duty. 


September should be emblematic of renewed 
life because it is the beginning of the school 
year. This is an age, not of brawn but of 
brain. Success today is measured not by 
physical prowess but by the conquest of 
thought and of knowledge. September, the 
first month of the school year, marks the 
true era of “beginnings” in our age. 


Today—this month—there are hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women com- 
mencing the study of shorthand. Tomorrow 
they will be the stenographers, the secretaries, 
the court reporters, taking the dictation of the 
captains of industry, the executives, and the 
procedure of justice. The day after that they 
will themselves take their place among the 
managers, the executives, and the leaders in 
business. 


It is fundamentally characteristic of our 
age that its chief occupation, its first con- 
cern, is business. These beginning students 
of shorthand, these shorthand recruits, are 
therefore enlisting in an army whose objective 
is the objective of civilization—knowledge 
and industry. 

You have undoubtedly chosen the surest 
means of “breaking” into the thick of the 
battle. Shorthand is the readiest road to op- 
portunity and advancement possible to the 
young man and the young woman of today 
The instrument is well chosen. The rest 
depends upon you. Treat shorthand well— 
learn it well and thoroughly, respect it, and 


follow it to its end, and you will never 
regret your choice of occupation. 

Thousands have made it the means to ad- 
vancement; you can do the same 


Language Comparisons 


HE following comparisons of the syllabic 

intensity of words in English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, was made by 
Sefior E. Monteiro Oliveira, in “El Mundo 
Taquigrafico,” some years ago: 

An average one hundred words in English 
contains 143 syllables; in French, 152; in 
Spanish, 190; in Italian, 206; and in Portu- 
guese, 213. 

Writing 100 words in Portuguese short- 
hand is equivalent to writing 102 in Italian, 
109 in Spanish, 130 in French, and 132 in 
English. Assuming the correctness of these 
figures, a Portuguese writer with an ability 
of 150 words per minute would be equal in 
point of speed to an English writer at 196 
words a minute 


Obituary 


Edward Payson Heald 


URING the summer California lost one 
of her prominent pioneers and leading 
business college men—Edward Payson Heald 
founder of the Heald Business Colleges 
The Heald chain now numbers ten schools 
at various points in the state, which under 
the direction of his loyal associates will con- 
tinue as a living memorial to the man who 
gave commercial education its first impetus 
in the West. 
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A Carnegie Story 
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RT ands CREDENTIAL 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St.. New York 


Which One? 


URRAH! Ancther open season for 
beginners! You students can’t have 
much of an idea of how we teachers 


and editors and such ilk love beginners, and 
with what interest we meet you. To us teach- 
ers, each new class is like an unexplored 
stream to the enthusiastic fisherman. We 
never get away from the vision of possibili- 
ties to be found and developed among our new 
students; never start work with a new class 
without wondering how many Swems, Du- 
praws, Schneiders, and Gurtlers there may be 
in it. “But with the same obvious anticipa- 
tion we have the big advantage over the fish- 
erman” one of our shorthand teachers who is 
also a devotee of the piscatorial art explains, 
“in the positive knowledge that our brook 
holds the big possibilities we seek, and that 
finding them is simply getting the good re- 
sults we hope for through properly correlat- 
ing enthusiastic and intense effort on the part 
of teachers and students.” 


Your Goal 


But it is not easy to be enthusiastic if you 
do not have anything to look forward to 
if you do not have a goal or ambition to 
strive for. The stories you doubtless have 
read of young men and women who started 
as expert stenographers and forged their way 
in a few short years to the executive desk or 
reporter’s bench, with a handsome salary of 
$10,000 or $12,000 a year, probably sound like 
fairy tales; nevertheless, it is true that young 
men and women are being trained each year 
for just such positions, and the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply. 

Day after day we hear of calls of execu- 
tives for an efficiently trained stenographer 
who can assume the responsibilities of a pri- 
vate secretary, and as often we find there is 
no one available. One man said to me not 
long ago, “There is a deplorable lack of ste- 


nographers trained to develop into an execu- 
tive’s right-hand helper or  secretary— 
stenographers who have equipped themselves 
with an all-round education. Reading and 
writing shorthand rapidly and accurately is 
very essential, it is true, but in order to 
assume the responsibilities that an executive 
shifts to his secretary a good general educa- 
tion is necessary. For such young men and 
women we would be willing to give almost any 
salary.” 

It is gratifying to know that each one of 
you can become an expert stenographer or 
secretary if you will bring to your studies 
enthusiasm, patience, and perseverance. The 
efforts of your teachers alone will not make 
a success of you. They can advise you and 
guide you, but you must do all of the work 
yourself. 

“It is hard sometimes to have enthusiasm 
and patience and perseverance when every- 
thing seems to go wrong,” I can hear some of 
you say. You are right. There are bound 
to be days of discouragement in your study 
of shorthand and typewriting as in the study 
of music, painting, or any art—days when you 
do not have the proper correlation of mind 
and muscle, the tiny hooks and curves and 
straight lines become elusive and difficult to 
manage, and the fingers will stray to the 
wrong keys. It is then that you are prone to 
slip into slovenliness and a slip-shod method 
of study if you are not careful, and bad habits 
once formed are painful to uproot and usu- 
ally take a much longer time to get rid of. 


Clerk or Secretary? 


We still have painful impressions of our 
experiences here in the Metropolis trying to 
find good stenographers. We discovered that 
most of the young people that applied had 
trained themselves to do clerical work only. 
and their knowledge of shorthand and type- 
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writing was distressingly limited. Sometimes 
they lacked a knowledge of the principles or 
did not have enough practice in the applica- 
tion of them to be able to take dictation. 
More often their inability to transcribe was 
due to slovenly writing habits. I can still 
see the distress depicted on the faces of these 
young folks as they lamented, “I did not know 
that writing good notes was so important!” 

These students started out with low or me- 
diocre aims. They were submerged in the be- 
lief that to be able to write 80 or 90 words in 
shorthand, and 25 or 30 words on the machine 
was enough to enable them to “get by.” They 
can in small positions. They emerged to find 
that small positions mean small pay. In order 
to take your place alongside the six-cylinder 
executive in his private office, you must be 
able to take dictation rapidly and transcribe 
it readily and intelligently. These big men 
have big things to do, and they cannot waste 
their time waiting on stenographers who can- 
not take their dictation as fast as they talk. 
Then, too, it is important that the dictation 
be transcribed quickly and accurately. So the 
stenographer must be a skillful typist. 

What is your ambition? If you will answer 
that question to yourself now, right now, be- 
fore you touch pen to paper to write a short- 
hand outline, you will have made an important 
stride toward the goal that you aim to 
reach. 

If your ambition is to become a clerk, with 
a salary of $15.00 or $20.00 a week, specialize 
in that field of activity; but if your ambition 
is to become a secretary or expert stenogra- 
pher, with a salary of $35.00 or $40.00, start 
now to realize that ambition by thoroughly 
mastering each lesson that you take up. Write 
fluently and correctly each outline that you 
make, and write the outlines over and over 
again until you are certain that you have com- 
plete control of them. That is the only way 
to insure success. 


At Your Service 


The Art and Credentials Department of the 
Gregg Writer has furnished the life-line for 
many a craft that was threatened to be over- 
turned by the rugged waters of learning be- 
fore reaching its goal, and brought them 
safely to the shores of success by furnishing 
the incentives and inspiration needed to carry 
on. 

Miss Oneita Royer, a teacher in Central 
High School of Beaumont, Texas, writes, “We 
have certainly enjoyed the incentive and in- 
spiration the tests have created throughout 
the department. The ‘get together’ idea in 
typewriting and shorthand is certainly a good 
one.’ 
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40,000 Members Last Year 


That thousands of teachers and students 
approved of the “get together” habit last year 
is shown by the number of certificates of 
membership that were issued. The certifi- 
cates issued in shorthand and typewriting were 
in excess of 40,000—39,897 from September 
first to June tenth. Of this number, 21,000 
were membership certificates in the Order of 
Gregg Artists; 12,500 transcription certifi- 
cates; 5,500 membership certificates in the 
Order of Artistic Typists and Competent 
Typists, and 2,000 Complete Theory certifi- 
cates. In addition to the certificates that 
were issued, approximately 1,700 prizes were 
awarded—1,427 going to members of the 
O. G. A. This means that more than 40,000 
of the students trained last year proved by 
their attainments that they are better than 
the average—that they have acquired the skill 
in shorthand and typewriting that will take 
them out of the class of clerical workers into 
the class of the secretarial workers by build- 
ing up a foundation which, when completed, 
will be a financial and business success. It 
means that 1,700 of these folks, by their ac- 
complishments, not only won honors which 
added zest to their efforts and encouraged 
them to work hard to become expert stenog- 
raphers and typists, but actually distinguished 
them by their superior skill. Skill is the re- 
sult of enthusiastic, patient, and persevering 
effort, so, once again we urge you to incorpo- 
rate these qualities into your work. 


Milestones Along the Way 


You are in training now with a view to 
compete with these people. Are you going 
to be as well fitted or better fitted for the 
positions available than they? 

Start out with the idea in mind of reaping 
some of the honors last year’s students car- 
ried off, and equal or surpass their accom- 
plishments. Make your school proud of you 
by helping to make your class a banner class 
in shorthand and typewriting! A lot has been 
said about glorifying American girls and 
American boys, but we believe in glorifying 
stenographers and secretaries, because they 
are a very essential part of the business or- 
ganizations. We have to get together in or- 
der to do that, so you must prepare now to 
join the ranks of the mighty O. G. A. and 
O. A. T. army of workers. 

If you are aspiring to become a good sec- 
retary or stenographer, do not lose sight of 
the goal while you are plodding through the 
lessons in the Manual. 

Remember the milestone is a long way off 
if you have to stretch your neck to look at 
it, but you will get there soon enough if you 
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just put one foot firmly and systematically 
ahead of the other, and keep on doing it. So, 
if your dream of a nice mahogany desk in a 
quiet little office all your own seems a long 
way off now, you can easily span the dis- 
stance by capturing the awards and honors 
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held out along the way by the Art and Cre- 
dentials Department. You will be surprised 
how soon you will realize the goal, and you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
going in the right direction by measuring up 
to the standard set for your accomplishment. 


What the Awards Are 


by the Art and Credentials Department 
is a certificate of evidence of your abil- 
ity to apply the principles of the Manual. A 
test of two hundred words is sent out from 
this office upon application, embracing various 
principles in the Manual, and designed to test 
a student’s knowledge of theory immediately 
after he completes the Manual. In many 
schools this test is a requirement for promo- 
tion and graduation. 
The passing grade to secure one of the 


Te: Complete Theory Certificate issued 


certificates is ninety per cent. That is, you 
are permitted to have twenty errors on the 
two hundred word test. If a student fails to 
qualify on the first Complete Theory Test, 
application may be made for a final Complete 
Theory Test, the satisfactory passing of 
which will entitle the student to the Complete 
Theory Certificate. If a student fails to 
qualify on both tests, no other test can be 
given in the same school year. Approximately 
two thousand of these certificates were issued 
last year. 


The O.G.A. Credentials 





CERTIFICATE of mem- 
bership in the Order of 
AVA Gregg Artists is issued to each 
<- candidate who has reached the 
EMBLEM] required standard of proficiency 
OF THE] in shorthand writing. More than 
ORDER | twenty thousand new members 
were taken into the Order last 
year, and approximately forty thousand ap- 
plications were made. It is one of the largest 
organizations in the world, and has consider- 
ably more than a hundred thousand members 
scattered all over the globe. Probably no 
fraternal organization has a greater influence 
than the O. G. A., and certainly no organiza- 
tion has a more enthusiastic membership. New 
members of last year are in Italy, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, China, India, Siam, Straits 
Settlements, Peru, Barbados, and the West 
Indies. 

The winning of the O. G. A. Certificate 
is a recognized testimonial of practical writ- 
ing ability. It means that the holder of it 
has acquired not only a good knowledge of 
shorthand but a good practical style of writ- 
ing as well. That is why in hundreds of 
schools throughout the country O. G. A. 
membership has been made the standard of 
efficiency, in many cases being required for 
graduation. O. G. A. clubs have been or- 
ganized for mutual educational and social 
advantage, and the Order since its inaugura- 
tion in 1912 has elevated shorthand writing to 
an unusual level of artistic and practical ex- 
cellence. 

A beautiful new certificate in two colors is 
awarded to anyone who submits a satisfactory 











specimen of notes, written from the material 

printed each month in this Department, and 

submitted in accordance with the conditions 
specified with each test. The papers are 
graded in accordance with 

(a) Correct application of the principles of the sys 
tem; 

(b) Smooth, even, and light lines, secured by writ 
ing with an easy fluent movement; 

(c) Characters which are correct in curvature, slant, 
and method of joining; 

(d) Characters which are correct in size and pro 
portion; closely uniform spacing between out 
lines. 

Practice the test given in the Department 
until you secure two copies that represent 
your best work. Mail one of these to the 
Editor of the Department before the twenty- 
fifth of the month following publication of 
the test you are submitting, and retain the 
other for comparison with the official plate 
which is published in the second succeeding 
issue. Examination fee (ten cents) must 
accompany each paper submitted for the mem- 
bership certificate. 


If your notes are better than the average, 
you are given Honorable Mention in the 
Gregg Writer, and as a reward of merit the 
little gold O. G. A. pin is sent to you. The 
standard set for the winning of the O. G. A. 
Certificate is within the reach of all. It is a 
practical style that is demanded—that is abso- 
lutely essential to good stenographic work. 

In addition to the certificates, if out of a 
school club the papers of ten or more sub- 
mitted qualify, the writer of the best paper 
in the club will receive as a prize the emblem 
of the Order in bronze. The writer of the 
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best paper in a club of twenty or more quali- 
fying specimens will receive a silver pin; the 
writer of the best paper in a club of thirty 
or more qualifying specimens will receive a 
gold pin; in a club of fifty or more qualifying 
specimens, a silver ring; or seventy-five or 
more, a gold ring. Teachers can procure a 
copy of the Art and Credentials booklet, tell- 
ing about club awards and certificates by 
writing to this Department. 


Submitting Papers 


If teachers will send the remittance along 
with the club, it will expedite handling and 
prevent errors that otherwise might occur. 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
order of the Gregg Writer and not to any 
individual. 

Either pen or pencil may be used in the 
preparation of the specimen, but writing 
should be made in a column two and one- 
half inches wide with a nice, even margin 
all around the writing, ruled paper preferably 
to be used. 


Certificates Granted 


The specimen will be reviewed, and if it 
reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be awarded and mailed to you; 
otherwise, your work will be returned with 
suggestions and criticisms, and you may try 
again. 


Superior Merit Certificates 


To those who are exceptionally skillful 
writers and who wish to aspire to something 
higher than the O. G. A. Membership Certifi- 
cate, is offered the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. It is a certificate primarily for pro- 
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fessional writers. It appeals particularly to 
teachers, but is available to any writer whose 
notes show the required excellence. While 
notes accepted for this certificate are judged 
by the same basic qualities as determine the 
issuance of the Membership Certificate, the 
standard is very much higher. Application 
for the Superior Merit Certificate will be re- 
ceived only from those who already hold 
O. G. A. Membership Certificates, and candi- 
dates should so state on their specimens. 
Specimens must be written with pen and ink. 
Examination fee of fifty cents is charged, 
and this should accompany the paper. A de- 
tailed criticism is made in all cases. 

The Certificate of Superior Merit is issued 
in two forms—red seal and gold seal. While 
the standard set to obtain the red seal 
Superior Merit Certificate is very high, it is 
lower than that required for the gold seal. 
Twenty-one Red Seal Certificates were 
awarded last year. These certificates should 
be the aim of every ambitious writer, because 
it is representative of the style of shorthand 
that will distinguish you as a professional 
writer. We shall be glad to review the speci- 
mens of writers who aspire to become win- 
ners of the Superior Merit Certificate—ecither 
gold or red seal. 


Activities Double in Past Year 


More and more teachers recognize the im- 
portance of these standardized measurement 
tests, and are aiming to bring one hundred per 
cent of their students up to the standard re- 
quired for our certificates. To do that is the 
real test of one’s teaching ability. There was 
a 100% increase in the number of papers 
reviewed and certificates issued last year over 
the succeeding year, which means that the 
number of teachers who utilize the service of 
this Department has doubled. 


Typewriting Credentials 





E have said a good deal about 

the necessity for writing cor- 
rect shorthand—correct according 
to theory and correct according to 
the principles of penmanship, but 
good shorthand writing doesn’t 
make a good stenographer, because 
the modern conception of stenog- 
raphy embraces typewriting, and although a 
stenographer may be very proficient in the 
reading and writing of shorthand, if she does 
not have typewriting skill and ability, she is 
of little practical value to the business man. 
Not only will a stenographer’s typewriting 
duties consist of transcribing letters and ar- 
ranging them neatly and accurately on a 
letterhead, but frequently she is called upon 
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to make tabulated reports, indexes, advertis- 
ing copy, etc., and this requires good type- 
writing technique and skill in the arrange- 
ment of copy. 

A business man one time said to me, “That 
girl is all right. She takes shorthand fast 
enough, she reads back well, but, darn it all, 
she can't typewrite! I dictate twenty-five 
letters to her in the morning, and it takes her 
all day to turn out ten letters that may be 
considered mailable. Because of inaccuracy 
she wastes considerable stationery as well as 
time. What we need is a stenographer who 
can typewrite.” 

It is true that the production depends as 
much on typewriting speed and accuracy as 
on shorthand, and students have only half 
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completed their task when they are able to 
read and write shorthand well. Their whole 
task is completed when they have learned to 
typewrite just as well. 

The Order of Artistic Typists is a profes- 
sional organization of artists in typewriting. 
Its object is the development of interest in 
higher typewriting skill, which combines the 
indispensable qualities of speed and accuracy 
with attractiveness—the artistic setting-up of 
any piece of matter so as to make it pleasing 
to the eye. Perhaps you have had the experi- 
ence of examining copy after copy of type- 
written work. Some will stand out because 
of neatness, accuracy, and artistry of arrange- 
ment, while others drop into a mediocre class 
because of slovenliness of appearance. That 
is usually characteristic of the work of many 
classrooms. Almost invariably some one or 
more students’ work will stand out from all 
the others as beautiful pieces of typewriting. 
A business man likes to have his letters look 
neat and attractive. 


Junior Order of Artistic 
Ty pists 


Junior membership in the Order of Artistic 
Typists is open to anyone studying typewrit- 
ing who is able to pass the Junior Test printed 
monthly in the Gregg Writer. 

This tests your ability to arrange “plain 
copy” artistically 


A few pointers to O. A. T. aspirants: 


Read caretully the instructions given wit! 
the tests to be sure you understand what is 
required. 

Every paper must be practically perfect 
Erasures will not be permitted 

The paper must be of good quality and of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by 
eleven inches (except where legal size is 
specified in the directions) 

The ribbori used must be capable of pro 
ducing a good, clear copy 

Every problem, where a test has more than 
one part, must be worked out on a separate 
sheet 

Paragraph indentation should be cither five 
or ten spaces, but must be uniform through 
out the test 

A proper heading or caption must be placed 
on tabulated work. The wording must be 
clear and understandable, but it must be as 
brief as possible. Tests should be properly 
punctuated. 

Papers should be mailed to the Editor of 
the Department with sufficient postage to 
cover transportation, and a remittance en 
closed to cover the fees Papers may be 
folded and sent in regular envelopes to re 
duce the cost of postage to a minimum, but 
they should be neatly folded—otherwise 
sent flat. Papers that are rolled usually 
present a very mussy appearance and de 
tract from the neatness of the copy 
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10. Each paper must contain the date and the 
name and address of the candidate. Failure 
to put the name and address on the paper 
sometimes results in the paper's becoming 
detached and lost, in the event of which we 
cannot Mane reports 

Tests are to be submitted before the 
twenty-fifth of the month following their 
publicatior An examination fee of ter 
cents should accompany applicant's paper 
submitted for Junior or Senior Certificates 
Certificates of membership in cither the 
Junior or Senior division will be issued to 
all candidates whose work receives the ap 
proval of the examiners. 


Senior Order of Artistic 
ly pists 


Senior membership is open to all typists 
who have reached a speed of at least forty 
words a minute on plain copy. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement to 
the effect that the candidate has attained this 
average speed in his class work, but the 
test submitted need not be timed, as it re- 
quires elements of arrangement that may slow 
the typist’s normal speed. 

The test for both classes of membership is 
printed each month in the Gregg Writer. Tests 
may be practiced as often as desired, but only 
one specimen should be sent in Directions 
lor preparing the tests are given in connection 
with them in every issue of the magazine 

Your typewritten transcript will be the sub- 
stantial indication of your ability as a stenog- 
rapher, and the artistic beauty of your work 
will have a direct bearing upon your success. 
Sometimes the artistry of your typewritten 
copy will insure your success and prevent fail 
ure “on the job.” The cultivation, therefore 
of artistry in typing is a very important ele- 
ment in your practice work 

The certificate issued to all who qualify on 
the Senior test, is large and beautifully col- 
ored. You will want to own one. Don't for- 
get to get yours before school closes! 


Competent Typist Tests 





ACH one of us seems to agree 

upon the necessity for artistic 
typewriting, but not enough atten 
tion is given generally to rapid 
typewriting. The typist who can 
turn out copy not only perfect 
and artistic but do it rapidly as 
well is the specialist. Such a typist 
is in great demand, and can earn considerably 
more doing manuscript copying as well as 
stenographic work. The Competent Typist 
Certificate is small—will fit in a card case 
and is beautifully made in two colors with 
the C. T. emblem on it. You will be proud 
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to have the honor of wearing the beautiful 
little gold emblem which is available to all 
members. 


New Standard Adopted 


After considerable research work, it has 
been conceded that our standard for the C. T. 
Certificate heretofore has been too high, 
much higher than is required for general pur- 
poses, so we have changed the stroke intensity 
this year from six strokes to the word to 
five. We know that the teachers will be 
made happy by this good news, and we ex- 
pect to find many more new members taken 
into the organization this year as a result 
of it. 


OW that you have made up your mind to 

become an expert stenographer, put into 
your study and practice all the vim and en- 
thusiasm you can muster. Do not be discour- 
aged if John and Mary can write faster and 
better than you can today. Grit your teeth 
and show them that you can do as well or 
better tomorrow. It is easy to be good—lI 
mean in shorthand writing and typing—if you 
start right and practice aright. But you must 
not slump or fall into slovenly habits. Re- 
member that John has the same vexation, but 

“He came up smilin’—good fer him! 

He had th’ grit an’ pluck an’ vim, 

So he’s on Easy Street, an’ durned 

If I don’t think his luck is earned! 

No matter if he lost sometimes, 

He's got th’ stuff in him that climbs, 

An’ when his chance was mighty slim, 

He came up smilin’—good fer him!” 


Sy 


Typewriter’s Soliloquy 


With Apologies to the Bard of Avon 


A Parody by Mildred Collison 
Caroline High School, Denton, Maryland 


type, or not to type, that is the question. 
Whether ‘tis nobler, in my place, to suffer 
The jerks and snatches of the would-be typists, 
Or to hold back my speed 
And thus, by balking, end them. 
to jerk, 
To back-space no more; and by a broken 
spring or ribbon, end 
The heavy battering of the clumsy fingers 
Typewriters are heir to. ‘Tis a state by all 
our family long considered. 
But that the dread repairmen doctor all, 
Doth make us rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


To jump, 
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Plate for May O. G. A. 


Test 


[The official plate appears in the second issue fol- 
lowing publication of the copy.) 
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S and? AWARDS 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required mvt ms g a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writin It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 
Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who hav« 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copyitg Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the eoniidete has attained this 
speed 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. No 
papers rating less than fifty net words the 
minute are to be submittec 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency"’ appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should besentin. Each part of the O. A. T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 
one only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
No fee is charged for speed tests 














Exercise your own best judgment and form 
some ideas of what the really best fellows in 
the class think on the subject. Do not make 
the mistake of thinking that the men who 
are merely undeveloped are really the best 
fellows, no matter how pleasant and agree 
able they are or how popular. Popularity is 
a good thing, but it is not something for 
which to sacrifice studies or athletics or good 
standing in any way; and sometimes to seek 
it overmuch is to lose it. I do not mean this 
as applying to you, but as applying to certain 
men who still have a great vogue at first in 
the class, and of whom you will naturally tend 
to think pretty well 

In all these things I can only advise you 
in “a very general way. You are on the 
ground. You know the men and the general 
college sentiment You have gone in with 
the serious purpose of doing decently and 
honorably; of standing well in your studies; 
of showing that in athletics you mean busi- 
ness up to the extent of your capacity, and 
of getting the respect and liking of your 
classmates so far as they can be legitimately 
obtained. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Copy the following selection in 
your best style, supplying a suit- 
able heading. 


The writer when a young man reported a 
speech by William Cullen Bryant, the great 
American poet, and was so proud of his re 
port that he sought an opportunity to show 
it to him personally. Much to the writer's 
astonishment, Mr. Bryant made some changes 
and handed the report back. When asked if 
the report as corrected was right, he said, 
“Exactly right. You would be a fine reporter 
if you understood the English language.” 

This was something of a shock, for the 
writer was active in lyceum work and prided 
himself on his knowledge of English. On 
looking at the report he found that the only 
corrections Mr. Bryant had made were the 
crossing out of contractions such as “don’t,” 
and writing the full form “do not” in place 
of them. He explained that contractions were 
allowable in poetry but not in prose. 

Mr. Bryant then went on to say that he 
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September Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good only until October 25, 1925) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 words is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written, 


years to the days when I was finishing high school and making ready to go 

out into the world. My very warm sympathy goes out to those among you 
who have no definite choice of! life work; to those among you who have not yet 
found themselves. I know the sinking feeling at heart, which even ambition cannot 
wholly overcome. It is to you especially that I would send a word of cheer and 
encouragement. Sooner or later you will* find yourselves. Sooner or later you 
will know beyond doubt the line of work for which you are fitted and in which 
you can attain the greatest measure of success. When that knowledge comes to 
you let nothing prevent you from taking up that special® line of work even though 
you must start again at the bottom. 

I was myself over twenty years of age before I found the thing for which I 
was fitted. The knowledge came to me suddenly but convincingly. I dropped 
the work in which I was engaged and took‘ a job at five dollars a week with a 
publishing house, a job which combined the duties of an office boy and janitor. 
Truly it was at the foot of the ladder, but it was my ladder and I knew it. Of 
drudgery there was plenty, but in that drudgery was‘ happiness, for my feet were 
on the ladder and at the top was room. It took many years to climb there, but 
they were years of happiness. Happiness is not measured in dollars and cents. 
It is measured by the joy of doing that which you can do best. 

There® is not one among you who cannot attain success, and success in life is 
that thing which is to be desired above all else. But do not confuse it with fame 
and power and notoriety. Fame or power may come with success, but they never 
are success. Some of the? most successful people I have ever known have never 
been known outside their very limited environments. They are those who have 
made the most of their opportunities and have done those things which were given 
them to do to the best of their abilities.*“ To my mind they have more truly 
attained success than many a man whose name is famous. 

Find your ladder, each of you. Then fix your eyes on the round above. Never 
for an instant doubt that you can attain the top, but remember always that it is’ 
to be attained only a round at a time. For some of you the climb may be long and 
hard, but always the top is there and always there is a round just above you within 
reach. It is not well or in good taste to talk of self. Nevertheless, I want to 
tell’? you that I was nearly forty years old before I knew that success which is 
falsely measured in dollars and cents and in the recognition of fellow-men. You 
see, I was a long time climbing the ladder. But at no time during those years 
did I feel that’! the climb was not worth the effort. 

If there is one thought in particular that 1 would leave with you it is this: 
Never doubt yourself. If a task is given you which seems beyond you in ability 
to accomplish, never refuse it.(2978 strokes)—Thornton W. Burgess, in “Letters 
from Famous People.” 


TP sears to th of you preparing to take your places in the world rolls back the 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.] 
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never made a speech that was not committed 
to memory before he delivered it. The 
writer remarked that he had read some of his 
speeches made in public meetings that were 
direct answers to remarks made by others, 
and asked him how he could have committed 
those speeches to memory. He said that he 
had learned to think in words carefully chosen 
and that when he recalled the ideas he re- 
membered the words he decided to use and in 
this way committed to memory as he com- 
posed his speeches. 

This was a new idea to the writer, but it 
was one of the best lessons he ever had. It 
taught him to think carefully of the words in 
which to express thoughts. 


Senior Test 


1. Copy carefully — using single 
space, margins even, and the whole 
well centered—the following letter 
written by Hiram Bingham in 
“Letters From Famous Peopilz.” 


America needs men and women of high 
character and endeavor. Such men and 
women, thoroughly trained, are a wonderfully 
big asset not alone to our business world but 
to the American nation. They “carry on” 
the attitude she has always maintained toward 
truth and right. When I say thoroughness 
I mean painstaking attention to detail, ac- 
curacy, observation, and a careful grounding 
in the theory of your work. Add to this a 
fine spirit of codperation and courtesy in your 
daily contact with your fellow-beings. It is 
the little things that matter. 

Be thorough. The opportunities in your 
life ahead and in the business world in par- 
ticular will depend entirely upon your ability 
to do better than the average person the daily 
tasks required of you. Sometimes you may 
find these ordinary and routine, and at times 
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you may consider them boresome. To the 
ambitious person, not afraid of work, how- 
ever, they are but incidents and easily con- 
quered., 

Be willing. “Let cheerfulness abound with 
industry.” I can not emphasize too strongly 
the importance of willingness. I remember 
in my childhood my father teaching me to do 
with all my might what my hand found to 
do. Millions of people are ready to do only 
what they are paid for, and they live for their 
pay days. Success comes to those who are 
able and anxious to do more than they are 
paid to do. Aim high, and though the end of 
a day may find you weary, may it find you 
“content and undishonored.” 


2. Tabulate the following matter 
so that the information it contains 
will be found readily. 


Contents of McClurg’s Monthly Bulletin of 
New Books, June, 1924, is as follows: Books 
on art and architecture are found on page 16; 
medicine, surgery, hygiene on page 19; Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Law on page 17; War, 
History, Reconstruction on page 24, and also 
travel, adventure and description; on page 22 
books on Religion, Philosophy, Spiritualism 
are listed; Science, Technology and Business 
books are given on page 23; works of fiction 
are on page 11, and juvenile books are on 
page 15; Biography and memoirs are on page 
16; Summer fiction is on pages 28 and 29; 
books on Poetry, Music, Drama are on page 
20; and Essays and general Literature on 19. 

The following firms advertise in this issue: 
George Sully & Co. on page 6; Modern 
Medicine Publishing Co. on page 30; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. on page 9; Reilly & Lee Co. 
3; The Century Co. on page 8; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons on page 4; A. C. McClurg 
& Co. on these pages 5, 7, 25, 31, 32; The 
Chicago Daily News on page 10. 


[These tests are good only until October 25, 1025.) 


Club Prizes 
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Gold Ring 


George W. Bowman, Bedford High School, Bedford. Ind 


Gold Pin 


Rachel Hodgin, Colorado Springs High Sehool, Colorado 
Springs, Colo 

Paul Mansolf, Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford, Conn 

Erminia Evans, Holy Name School, Henderson, Ky 

Dorothea McCrary. Colorade Springs High School, Colorado 


Springs, Colo 
Silver Pin 
Stevens Point High School, Stevens Point, 


Regina Seifman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y 

Gertrude Wuesler, Sacred Heart School, St. Paul, Minn 

Elizabeth Moser, Churchman Business College, Easton, Pa. 

Mae Markin, Rensselaer High School, Rensselaer, Ind 


Awards 


Bronze Pin 


Mary EB Borgo, Hurley High School, Hurley, Wis 

Juliette Pichette, St. Ann's Academy, Marlboro, Mass 

Sylvia Schloemer, West Bend High School, West Bend, Wis 

Dorothy Kirchner, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pa 

Dorothy Vaundell, Abington High School, North Abington 
Mass. 

Sister Nora, St. Benedict College, St. Joseph, Minn 

Pauline Pomeroy, Frances Joseph Reitz High School, Evans 
ville, Ind. 

Minnie Aguilar, George Washington High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Alice Reagan, Hurlock High School, Hurlock, Md 

Marion Boden, St. Albert School, Albertville, Minn 

Mabel Pritchard, Pasco High School, Pasco, Wash 

Agnes EB Burkey, Altoona Catholic High School, Altoona, 
Pa. 

Ida M. Duthie, Princeton High School, Princeton, N. J 

Jeanette Batten, St. Joseph School, Lancaster, Pa 

Alice Turner, Sacred Heart Convent, Newport, Vt 

Mary MeNally, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Ill 
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Dorothy Kilroy, Abington High School, North Abingten, 


Mass. 

Dorothea G. Vollmar, Holy Trinity High School, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Essie Hines, El Dorado Spring High School, Dorado, Mo. 

Anna Spies, St. Agnes Commercial School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Kathryn Archer, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio 


Honorable Mention 


Florence Wersonick, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Denver, 
Colo. 

Rachel Hodgin, 
Springs, Colo 

Elmer Fink, Thompson School of Business, York, Pa. 


Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 


O. G. A. 


Superior Merit 


Mary Academy of the Holy Family, Baltic, 
Conn 

Helen Nichols, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colo. 

Sister M. de Sales, St. Gertrude’s Commercial School, 
Gardenville, Md 

Frances Hickford, Ss. Peter and Paul School, Ottawa, Ohio 

Gladys Hesser, Hesser Business College, Manchester, N. H. 

Genevieve Phillips, Sacred Heart School, Salinas, Calif. 

Beulah Durham, Macon High School, Macon, Mo. 

Helen Linea Nelson, Barnes Commercial School, 
Colo 

Cora Ullom, Gallion High School, Gallion, Ohio 

Mrs. O. F. Rodean, Humboldt Business College, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

Lydia Alberta Greene, Powell School of Business, Scranton, 


Christopher, 


Denver, 


Pa. 
Joseph P. Callahan, Boston, Mass 
Katie Davis, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Il. 
W. C. Begley, Frankfort, Ky. 
Cc. G@ Miller, Garfield Business College, Rochester, Pa 
Bernice V. Jurgens, Riddle High School, Riddle, Oregon 
Isa Giorgi, Firenze, Italy 
Henrietta Kusch, Cleveland, Ohio 
Eugene M. Huth, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio 


Gold Ring 


Anna Zvara, Harrisburg Township High School, Harrisburg. 
In. 

Helen Slocum, Poly Technic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Evelyn E. Mahoney, Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass 

Florence Demo, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 

Hilda Ek, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

Jennie Hunter, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. Wilkin, DeBear School, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland 

Mattie Beavis, Central Business College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Phyllis Dunlap, Scott Collegiate Institute, Regina, Sask 

Florence Fuller, High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 

Helen Shea, Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Dorothy Whalen, Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

Kim Cheng, Assumption College, Bangkok, Siam 

Constance Brooks, Scott Collegiate Institute, Regina, Sask. 

Nettie Aronoff, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

Helen Beutler, Spencerian School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Margaret Loukitus, Manual Training High School, Peoria, 
In. 

Helen Miller, Butte Business College, Butte, Mont. 


Gold Pin 


Elizabeth Ann Masters, High School, Bloomington, Il. 
Lala Crawford, Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton, 
Calif. 
Marian Kline, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Calif. 
Sadye Lenine, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 
Geraldine Gockley, Powell School of Business, Scranton, Pa 
Mary E. Denk, Powell School of Business, Scranton, Pa. 
Helen Pfeiffer, Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 
Elbridge Caswell, Cony High School, Augusta, Maine 
Lucille Kuenz, Immaculate Conception Academy, Belleville, 
mm. 


Katie Davis, Evanston High School, Evanston, Il. 

Shizuko Hironaka, Heald’s Business College, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Leona E. Palmer, 
Mass. 

Irene Camp, High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Helen Frey. York High School, York, Pa. 

Evelyn Roulsen, Salem High School, Salem, Oregon 

Lillian A. Everson, High School, Cloquet, Minn. 


Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, 
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Virginia Booth, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

John Clinton Fowler, Colorado Springs High School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Evelyn Jones, Colorado Springs Colorado 
Springs, Colo. = 

Nesta Owen, St. Mary's School, Hankow, China 

Germaine Aube, St. Mary's School, Hankow, Chins 

Josephine Wong, St. Mary's School, Hankow, China 
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Mary M. Kelley, Hurlock High School, Hurlock, Md 
Emalie Fries, Pasco High School, Pasco, Wash. 
Sister M. Anna, Holy Trinity School, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mabel Gruner, Peoria High School, Peoria, Il. 


High School, 


Awards 


Marie Milbradt, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif 

Bessie Black, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. 

Janice Carmichael, Walla Walla High School, Walla Walla, 
Wash 

Edna Hill, Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Gertrude Knoch, Naperville High School, Naperville, Ill 

Mary Finley, Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Opal Delma Deason, Baldwin's Business College, Yoakum, 
Tex. 

Agnes Cairns, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colo 

Frieda Samuelson, Y. W. H. A. Commercial School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mildred McCrory, High School, Perry, lowa 

Martha Dow, Woodbury Business College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Silver Pin 


Lillie Block, Burlington High School, Burlington, Vt 
Mary Marcuson, Batavia High School, Batavia, Ill. 
Magdalen Schroeder, St. Benedict College, St. Joseph, Minn 
Blanche Baty, Oklahoma Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. 
Ora B. Hann, Churchman Business College, Easton, Pa. 
Joseph Gallenberger, Our Lady of Lourdes High School, 
Marinette, Wis. 
Elva McClyman, Alexander High School, Nekoosa, Wis. 
Jennibel Cunningham, Albuquerque High School, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 
Dorothy Wilson, 
Antonio, Tex. 
Edith Krumbein, Moorhead High School, Moorhead, Minn. 
Alicy Lyons, Mayville High School, Mayville, Wis. 
Marguerite Sismel, Technical High School, Omaha, 
Marietta Breeding, Holy Family School, Ashland, Ky 
Margaret Garrison, Aspinwall High School, Aspinwall, Pa 
Regina Schroeder, Notre Dame School of Commerce, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Ida Haij, Washington Junior High School, Duluth, Minn 
Mlizabeth Swan, Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ High School. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Frances Osgood, Estherville High School, Estherville, Iowa 
Nordah! Bradshaw, Wallace High School, Wallace, Idaho 
lena Paice, Pocatello High School, Pocatello, Idaho 
Peggy Rush, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Tex 
Fay McCoy, Petaluma High School, Petaluma, Calif. 
Myrtle Burton, Kearney State Teachers’ College, Kearney, 
Nebr. 
Ruby Loomer, Edward Little High School, Auburn, Maine 
Evelyn Kalberg, New Britain High School, New Britain. 
Conn. 
La Vera Hoime, Luverne High School, Luverne, Minn. 
Gladys Mary Halpin, St. Mary's of the Mount Commercial 
School, Helena, Mont. 
Mary Elma Wiesbrock, Huntley High School, Huntley, Il. 
Wilda Lubold, Welch's Business College, Oil City, Pa. 
Katherine M. Brogan, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, Del. 
Gertrude Kral, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Il. 
Katherine Kersting, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Wilma Hust, Las Cruces Union High School, Las Cruces. 
N. Mex. 


Main Avenue Senior High School, San 


Nebr. 


Mary Gray, Immaculate Conception High School, Brookfield, 
Mo. 


Edith Goldberg, Humboldt College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Aldona Minkers, Woodbury Business College, Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

Anna Silagye, High School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Kathryn Greenhold, Hanover High School, Hanover, Pa. 

Lela Koehler, Hanover, Pa. 

B. Roma Halverson, Heald’s Business College, San Jose. 
Calif 

Marie Higgins, Montgomery High School, Montgomery, Minn, 
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Mildred Cummings. Owosso High School, Owosso, Mich 

Ray Hoffman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York, 
_ . a 

Irwin Shrode, Reitz High School, Evansville, Ind 

Clemence Souller, St. Albans High School, St. Albans, Vt 

Frances Willweber, Woodbury Business College, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

Marie Huber, Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyo 

Elizabeth Stewart, Beaumont High School, Beaumont, Tex. 

Dorothy Sensenich, Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pa 

Helen Shemms. Torrington High School, Torrington, Conn 

Minnie Grimaldi, St. Mary's School, Detroit, Mich. 
Frances Brust, Washington Business High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Rose Eaglowski, St. Mary's School, Massillon, Ohio 

Grace Bock, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Catherine Sloan, Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio 
Pauline Buellesbach, Main Township High School Des 
Plaines, lowa 

Elizabeth Royster, Bend High School Bend, Oregon 
Margaret E Ahearn, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J 

Clara Kramer, Hesser Business College, Manchester, N. H 
Irene Lakatos, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, lll 

Mabel Emery, Bedford High School, Bedford, Ind 

Freda Nause, Compton Union High School, Compton, Calif 
Evelyn Carboneau, Everett High School, Everett, Wash 

Katherine Crager, Lewistown High School, Lewistown, Pa 

Georgianni Brown, Arsenal Technica! School, Indianapolis, 


Esther Lockard, Beacom Business College. Wilmington, Del 


Bronze Pin 


Frances Kumler, Yakima High School, Yakima, Wash 

Etta Rubin, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

Marian Kelley, Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka. Ind 

Helen Lehman, Savanna Township High School, Savanna. Il. 

Bugenia Drake, Huntington Park Union High School, Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif 

Helen Krimmel, St. Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pa 

Helen Cameron, Pasadena High School, Pasadena, Calif 

Eleanor Elli, St. Frances de Sales School, St. Paul, Minn 

M. Lawrence Stehley. Barnes Commercial School, Denver, 
Colo 

Dorothy King, Notre Dame School, St. Paul, Minn 

Helen Davis, Harrisonburg High School, Harrisonburg, Va 

Marjorie Loomis, West Waterloo High School, Waterloo, 
lowa 

Elva Ireland, West Waterloo High School, Waterloo. lows 

Iida M. Browne, Port Angeles High School, Port Angeles, 
Wash 

Mary Jensen, High School, Huntington Park, Calif 

Carolyn Genovini, San Luis Obispo High School. San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 

Catherine Roan, St. Agnes Commercial School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Helen BE. Theiss. Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colo 

Viola Parkhill, Frankfort Community High School, West 
Frankfort, 11! 

Martha Barron, Altoona Catholic High School, Altoona, Pa. 

Katherine Ogden, Boise High School, Boise, Idaho 

Esther Knapke, Immaculate Conception School, Celina, Ohio 

Myrtle Dombroske, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Ruth Zanzig, High School, Bridgewater, S. Dak 

Charlies Rahi, High School, Fenton, Iowa 

Edith Maddin, High School, Gloucester, Mass 

Carrie Avellas, Analy Union High School, Sebastopol, Calif 

Olga Kotzich. Blessed Agnes Commercial School, Chicago, 
In. 

Evelyn Harrington, Minnesota College, Minneapolis, Minn 

Evelyn M. Belanger, Abington High School, North Abington, 
Mass. 

Ruth Murphy, Commercial High School, Atlanta, Ga 

Gertrude Siebenhaar, Marysville High Schoo!, Marysville 
Kans. 

—— Crueger, Stevens Point High School, Stevens Point, 

is. 

Velma Hicks, Notre Dame Convent, Salinas, Calif 

Gladys Gage, Maine Avenue High School, San Antonio, Tex. 

Helen Lookliss, Senior High School, New Britain, Conn 

May Murphy, San Jose Secretarial School, San Jose, Calif 

Marie Huegel, St. Peter School, Jefferson City, Mo 

Helen H. Carson, Hoff Business College, Warren, Pa. 

Inez Hutcherson, Keokuk High School, Keokuk. lowa 

Edward Gilfilan, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Bulah Roach, Dunbar Township High School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Ruth Kneller, High School, Telluride, Colo. 

Rosalie Jones, Rockville High School, Rockville, Md 

Mollie Schector, Commercial High School, Atlanta, Ga 

Emma Mattson, Lead High School, Lead, & Dak 

Helen Conover, Great Falls High School, Grest Falls Mont. 
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Audrey Milliken, Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, Ind 

Elmer Hampton, Agricultural High School, Manassas, Va 

Mary Keating, Coeur d'Alene High School, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho 

Eva Costello, Rockland High School, Rockland, Mass 

Clarence Takata, McKinley High School, Honolulu, T. H 

F. Isobe, Mid-Pacific High School, Honolulu. T. H 

Myrtle Johnson, High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 

Goldie Lewis, Beaver Dam High School, Beaver Dam, Wis 

Impi Martinen, Negaunee High School, Negaunee, Mich 

Marguerite Ken, Deming High School, Deming, N. Mex 

James Teply. St. Procopius School, Chicago, Ll. 

Gertrude Mankowski, Convent of St. Joseph, Newark, N. J 

Gertrude Watson, St. Louis Academy, Lowell, Mass 

Dorothy Newhard. St. Mary's School, Catasauqua, Pa 

James Bichmiller, Detroit High School, Detroit, Minn 

Marcella Frederick, St. Mary's High School, Portsmouth, 
Ohio 

Bessie MeRorie, Oneonta High School, Oneonta, N. Y 

Inez Anderson. Peshtigo High School, Peshtigo, Wis 

Nora Reiter, Central High School, Harrisburg. Pa 

Lois Manning, Salem High School, Salem, Oregon 

Priscilla Allshouse, Morton School, Wilkinsburg, Pa 

Gertrude Saver, South Bend High School, South Bend. Ind 

Ronald G. Davis, Dawson County High School, Glendive 
Mont. 

Mary Alice Kidd, High School, Dallas, Tex. 

Viola Anderson, Lockport Township High School, Lockport, 
Til. 

Frances Flaherty, Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Frances Zarr, Waco Senior High School, Waco, Tex 

Thelma Mills, Crawfordsville High School, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

Werden Beckwith, Wellsboro High School, Wellsboro, Pa 

Agnes Shambo, Middlebury High School, Middlebury, Vt 

Winona Sullivan, Hurlock High School, Hurlock, Md 

Leola Esely, Savannah High School, Savannah, Mo 

Emma Scholey, Princeton High School, Princeton, Minn 

Cassie Smith, Mt. St. Vincent Academy, Halifax, N. 8 

Beulah Brown, Clarinda High School, Clarinds, lows 

Margaret South, Princeton High School, Princeton, N. J 

Gladys Edens, Baxter High School, Baxter Springs, Kans 

Lorraine Michels, St. Nicholas School, Aurora, Lil. 

Helen Hovey, Romeo High School, Romeo, Mich 

Disie Ridings, Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Tex 

Rhea Traver, Sweet Grass County High School, Big Timber, 
Mont. 

Lynn D. Clark, Richwood High School, Richwood, W. Va 

Georgette Fralisch, St. Agnes Commercial School, St. Pau! 
Minn. 

Jennie Bartsch, South Portland High School, South Port- 
land, Maine 

Esther Bannister, East Troy High School, Troy Center, Wis 

Gertrude Griffin, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Mabel Running, Lapeer High School, Lapeer, Mich. 

Pauline Baver, St. Ann's School, Buffalo, N. Y 

Agnes Johnson, Menomonie High School, Menomonie, Wis 

Walter Seamon, Wheeling High School, Wheeling, W. Va 

John Peradotto, High School, Spring Valley, Ill 

Rose Baumgardner, Grafton High School, Grafton, N. Dak 

Leona Vosburg, St. Joseph's School, Peru, Il. 

Elinor Kimball, High School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich 

Bernice Youngman, Swissvale High School, Swissvale, Pa 

Marie Roller, Ridley Park High School, Ridley Park, Pa 

Vivian Hunt, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich 

Inez Strandberg, High School, Mill Valley, Calif 

Consuelo Baker, Poughkeepsie High School, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Florence Lge, St. Patrick's Girls’ School, Halifax, N. & 


100% Clubs 


Mrs. Ida G. Payzant, Everett High School, Everett, Wash 

I. Eva Hooper, Ishpeming High School, Ishpeming, Mich 

Mary M. Kelly, Hurlock High School, Hurlock, Md 

a cj M. Assisium, Mt. St. Vincent Academy, Halifax. 
N. 8. 

Lucy Townley, Ithaca High School, Ithaca, N. Y 

Myrtle Hensor, Princeton High School, Princeton, N. J 

Erma Peters, Baxter High School, Baxter Springs, Kans 

Ruth Henderson, Burlington, Vt. 

Sister M. Jane, St. Benedict Academy, St. Joseph, Minn 

Christine G. Snapp, Compton Union High School, Compton, 
Calif. 

Ramona Wright. High School, Lapeer, Mich 

H. C. Frey, Steelton High School, Steelton, Pa. 

Sr. M. Genesia, St. Lawrence's School, Milwaukee, Wis 


Marguerite R. Scott, Marysville High School, Marysville, 


Kans. 
Main Avenue High School, San Antonio, Tex 
Anne B. Wright, Beacom Business College, Wilmington, Del, 
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Miss M. M. Glover, Senior High School, New Britain, Conn. 

Clara L. Coman, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J 

Edith Anderson, The Dalles High School, The Dalles, 
Oregon 

M. Esther Curley, Sharon High School, Sharon, Mass 

Mrs. Dena Krueger, Tomah High School, Tomah, Wis 

Mrs. Margaret E. Weiben, Grossmont Union High School, 
Grossmont, Calif 

D. Bergsliand, Sun Prairie High School, Sun Prairie, Wis 

Ferne Shaw, East Troy High School, Troy Center, Wis 

Cora Ullom, Galion High School, Gallon, Ohio 

Pearl V. Turner, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo 

Mrs. Ernest 8 
Yoakum, Tex. 

Helen I. Nelson, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colo 

Alpha Myers, High School, Bloomington, Ill 

Sister M. Justina, St. Joseph School, Peru, Ill 

Mrs. Willia M. Brownfield, Spencerian School, Cleveland 
Ohio 

Bertha Detwiler, Technical High School, Omaha, Nebr 

Alice G. Whitten, Swissvale High School, Swissvale, Pa 

Ida L. Portner, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Ohio 

Marie A. Doerfer, Monroe High School, Monroe, Wis 

Sister M. Anthony, Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Susie Petersen, Estherville High School, Estherville, lowa 
BE. Laidlaw, Wallace High School, Wallace, Idaho 

Elien Relerson, Pocatello High School, Pocatello, Idaho 

Amy Barrett, Higginsville High School, Higginsville. Mo 

A. M. Esser, Bast Side High School, Madison, Wis 

Virginia Childress, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 
Tex 

Ana Maria O'Neill, Central High School, Santurce, P. R 

Sister Mary Wilberta, St. Francis Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Flora Bagley, Petaluma High School, Petaluma, Calif 

J. H. Hale, Kearney State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. 

Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston High School, Evanston, I). 

Brother Rogatien, Assumption College, Bangkok, Siam 

George E. Pople, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, Calif. 

Ida L. Samuels, Orton E. Beach, Lowell High School, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Guy G. George, Coeur d'Alene High School, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho 

Mildred Dunn 


Harnden, Baldwin's Business College, 


Rockland High School, Rockland, Mass 
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Laura J. Kunz, McKinley High School, Honolulu, T. H 

Mary Muirhead, Mid-Pacific High School, Honolulu, T. H 

Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 

Blanche Bernardin, Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, 
Mass 

F. N. Haroun, High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 

Mrs W. H. Wade, High School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 

Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward Little 
Maine 

F. J. Jueben, Luverne High School, Luverne, Minn 

Mrs. Grace B. Richardson, Deming High School, Deming, 
N. Mex 

Sister Mary Consolata, St 
School, Helena, Mont 

Convent of St. Joseph, Newark. N. J 

Sister St. Jean du Cenacle, St. Louis Academy, Lowell, 
Mass 

Mrs. Anne Thurneau, Teton County High School, Choteau, 
Mont 

Lily Jordan, Jean Lyons, J 
Belfast, Ireland 

S. Carroll] Miller, Central High School, Harrisburg, Pa 
Elizabeth M. Hogg, Salem High School, Salem, Oregon 

Evelyn Truedson, Louisville High School, Port Angeles, 
Wash 

Mrs. Corinne RB. Cochran, Katherine Gibbs School, New 
York, N. ¥ 

Amanda L. Holland, Montgomery High School, Montgomery, 
Minn 

Retta Coon, High School, Dwight, Ill 

Madeline EB. Hits, Poughkeepsie High School, Poughkeepsie, 
_& 

Immogene Warren, 
Oregon 

Sister Mary Jutta, St. Mary's School, Catasauqua, Pa 

Sister M. Maris, St. Patrick's School, Wilmington, Del 

Sister Mary Francis, St. Mary's High School, Portsmouth, 
Ohio 

Miss K. EB. Herwig, Harrisonburg High School, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Port Angeles High School, Port Angeles, Wash 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Mary's School, Detroit, Mich 

Marietta E. Edwards, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash 

Edith E. Snypp, Analy Union High School, Sebastopol, 
Calif 


High School, Auburn, 


Mary's of the Mount Commercial 


Gilchrist, DeBear School, Lid 


High School of Commerce, Portland 


Gregg Expert Medal Awards 


won by successful candidates for Senior Transcript Test honors 


200-W ord Test—Diamond 
Medal 


Albert Schneider, Washington, D. C 
Louls J. Lirteman, New York City 


175-Word Test—Gold 
Medal 


Robert Pomeroy, Washington, D. C 
W. Virgil Kittleman, Chicago, Ill 
Herman Lauter, New York City 
Louls A. Leslie, New York City 
Louls J. Lirtaman, New York City 


150-W ord Test—Silver 
Medal 


W. Virgil Kittleman, Chicago, Ill 
Helen MacKenzie, Detroit, Mich. 
Carl Martenson, Detroit, Mich 
Ralph Howard, Dover, N. H. 
Herman Henrich, New York City 
A. Kehoe, New York City 
Hyman Schmarion, New York City 


125-W ord Test—Bronte 
Medal 


Charity Barry. Tucson, Ariz. 
Virgil Guffy, Holly. Colo 

Leo E. Covaleski, Washington, D. C 
John L. Cramer, Washington, D. C 
Earl C. Crouter, Washington, D. C. 
BE. J. Nead, Washington. D. C 

Guy B. DeSpain, Washington, D. C 


The Gregg Expert 


edal Kathleen Kerrigan, Rutland, Vt 
(Actual size) 


Mary Whitney, Washington, D. C 
Dorothy Adami, Wallace, Idaho 
Amelia Charak, Chicago, Ill 
Lillian Hurley, Chicago, Ill 
Vernon Marg, Chicago, Ill 
Margaret Walter, Chicago, Il 
Esther Bloemer, Covington, Ky 
Alberta Bomkamp, Covington, Ky 
Nona Dickman, Covington, Ky. 
Dorothy Fischer, Covington, Ky 
Lillian Gieswein, Covington, Ky 
Hilda Glaser, Covington, Ky. 
Blanche Hagedorn, Covington, Ky 
Margaret Lamppert, Covington, Ky 
Martha Langenbahn, Covington, Ky 
Vera Lockhorn, Covington, Ky 
Jeanette Meder, Covington, Ky 
Anna Muck, Covington, Ky 
Mildred Schopmeyer, Covington, 
Eva Schuler, Covington, Ky. 

Mary E. Connor, Lowell, Mass 
Lillian Coffen, Detroit, Mich 
Charlotte Frank, Detroit, Mich 
Rose Golinsky, Detroit, Mich. 
Hilda Mackenzie, Detroit, Mich 
Marie McMichael, Detroit, Mich 
Ralph M. Howard, Dover, N. H 
Isidore Goodstein, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Margaret Coyne, Long Beach, L. I.. N. Y 
Shirley Brown, New York City 

M. F. Burkhard, New York City 
David J. Levy, New York City 
Joseph Mindrup, Columbus, Ohio 
Hildur Anderson, Portland. Oregon 
Helen Hill, Juniata, Altoona, Pa 
Augusta Dahl, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Beryl Schoch, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Brother Romeo, Woonsocket, R. I 


Georges E. Lamontagne, Woonsocket, RB. I 
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Gregg Transcription Tests 


WELVE thousand, three hundred and 
| fifteen Gregg Transcription Certificates 
issued during the last school year! In 
their first year the Gregg Transcription Cer- 
tificates reached a total far in excess of the 
most optimistic expectations of the editors. 
But this has been a big year—for the O.G.A,, 
for all the credentials of the Gregg Writer— 
and the Gregg Transcription Tests, making 
their debut, gave the O. G. A. a real race 
for honors. 


Thousands of Certificates Issued 


To those interested in statistics, we will 
remark that there were six thousand, two 
hundred and sixty-six certificates issued for 
transcripts at sixty words a minute, four 
thousand eighty certificates for eighty words 
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certificates. The system of awards and con 
tests recently inaugurated in typewriting work 
has undoubtedly succeeded in improving the 
efficiency of typists everywhere, and we be- 
lieve these transcription tests are contributing 
in the same way to raise the standard of 
accuracy and speed in shorthand. Reports 
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a minute; and one thousand, nine hundred and 
sixty-nine of the one-hundred-words-a-minute 
certificates. It is natural to expect that there 
would be more of the lower speeds issued, 
but the fact that almost two thousand certifi- 
cates were issued at one hundred words a 
minute on solid matter for five minutes, is a 
most gratifying record. 


Many Win “Expert Medals” 


And to top off such a remarkable record of 
certificates, sixty-four won the bronze medal 
at one hundred and twenty-five words a min- 
ute, nine the silver medal at one hundred and 
fifty, three the gold at one hundred and 
seventy-five, and five the diamond medal at 
two hundred. Of course, it is to be expected 
that only the “experts” managed to attain the 
higher speeds, but, even then, many new 
names appeared in the lists. 

On the whole, the Gregg Writer is proud 
of this record for the first year of the Tran- 
scription Tests. There is a real need for such 


from teachers in various sections of the coun- 
try tell of the enthusiasm of their students 
as well as of themselves for this type of 
credential. 


New Plan Put in Operation 


The Gregg Transcription Tests were begun 
at the official request of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. At its conven- 
tion in 1922, the Commercial Section of the 
Federation, through a committee appointed 
for the purpose, requested the Gregg Writer 
to consider the issuance of such a certificate 
as is issued now—at a nominal charge for 
examination, as the O. G. A. certificate is 
issued. The editors of the Gregg Writer 
thereupon went to work and formulated the 
plan now in existence with but one change 
Feeling that the issuance of these certificates 
would entail no extra burden upon the check- 
ing department of the magazine, no charge 
was made for the examination and checking 
of the papers submitted for the transcription 
certificates. 

This year, however, the transcription tests 
are to be placed on the same basis as the 
O. G. A. The nominal charge of ten cents 
for each paper submitted will be made in 
order properly to take care of the minute 
checking, listing and issuing of the certificate 
necessary. 

There is no charge of any kind for the 
service given the teacher in the supplying of 
the monthly material for the tests. All that 
is necessary for the teacher to do in order to 
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receive this service, is to write the Art and 
Credentials Department of the Gregg Writer, 
giving his or her name, address, and the 
school at which he or she is teaching, request- 
ing that his or her name be placed on the 
mailing list to receive the monthly tests. 
These tests are then sent without charge of 
any kind, sealed, counted out, and ready for 
dictation. 

Then when the tests are given and the 
papers checked according to the rules given, 
the teacher is to send the qualifying papers 
with examination fee of ten cents each (sup- 
plied by the student) to the Credentials De- 
partment. The papers are thereupon re- 
checked and examined, and the certificates 
issued. 


T. T. Club Prizes Added 


Club prizes will be awarded this year as 
in O. G. A. work. For the best paper sub- 
mitted in a club of fifteen or more papers at 
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one hundred words a minute, a gold pin 
will be awarded, the decision to be made on 
accuracy, spelling, arrangement, and general 
neatness of the paper. 

A silver pin will be awarded to the best 
paper in a club of fifteen or more papers at 
eighty words a minute; and a bronze pin for 
the best paper in a club of fifteen or more 
papers at sixty words a minute. 


In other words, the Gregg Transcription 
Tests are to be placed on the same basis as 
to service and awards as has been evolved in 
many years of experience in the O. G. A. 
work. We feel that thereby we shall be able 
to give the maximum amount of service and 
aid to both the teacher and the student. 

If you are not familiar with the awards 
of the Art and Credentials Department of 
the Gregg Writer, write for the booklet de- 
scribing in detail the credentials issued. The 
complete rules for the giving of the Tran- 
scription Tests are to be found from time to 
time in the magazine itself 


How to Conduct the Transcription Tests 


HE Junior Tests may be conducted at the 

option of the teacher any time within one 
week after receipt of the material. She will 
conduct the tests according to rules promul- 
gated by the Credentials Department of the 
Gregg Writer. The papers, after they have 
been corrected, will be submitted, with a re- 
port signed by the teacher and countersigned 
by a school official, to the Credentials De- 
partment of the Gregg Writer for review. 

Material for the 125 and 150 words-a-min- 
ute tests will be issued upon personal request 
of the teacher four times a year. These tests 
for the bronze and silver medals are to be 
conducted by a special committee. The com- 
mittee will consist of a teacher in charge; a 
public school official (such as a high school 
principal, a city or county superintendent of 
schools, or a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation), and a business or professional man 
(for instance, a doctor, lawyer, or business 
man). A committee of this kind will be avail- 
able in the vicinity of every school, public or 
private. 

As it is the intention to make these tests 
a definite and uniform criterion of ability, 
such an end will be contributed to by the 
safeguards of such a committee. This com- 


mittee will supervise the conducting of the 
tests, will pass upon all transcripts, after 
which they will make out and sign a report, 
and submit it, together with the qualifying 
transcripts, for review by the Credentials De- 
partment of the Gregg Writer. The first 
medal tests for this year will be issued in 
January, 1926. 

Keep the rules following for the giving of 
the Transcription Tests. 


Rules and Regulations 


1. Rules promulgated by this department will be 
final in all tests. 

2. A writer may compete for any Junior speed at 
any time; but after winning a certificate at a 
specified speed, he will be considered ineligible 
to compete for a certificate at the same or lower 


To compete for either the bronze or silver 
medal (125 and 150 words a minute) the writer 
must have won a certificate at 100 words a 
minute. To compete for the gold or diamond 
medal (175 and 200 words a minute) a writer 
must have won the silver medal (150 words a 
minute). 

. All tests will be for five minutes’ duration. 
Material will be properly counted out in quarter 
minutes. The material will be sent sealed and 
may not be opened until the time of the contest 
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4. Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 
certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material supplied 
by the Gregg Writer for all tests will be stand- 
ardized as to syllable intensity. Syllable inten- 
sity will be not less than 1.20 and not more 
than 1.50. 


. The tests must be conducted according to the 
rules promulgated by the Credentials Depart- 
ment. 


. In checking papers all penalties and errors will 
be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only should be marked for each incorrectly tran 
scribed word, each omitted or added word, each 
transposition, or each deviation of any kind from 
copy as read. 


7. Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 
is one error. 


Each typographical mistake will constitute one 
error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required in a business office 
As erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done. If it is badly done, it will con 
stitute one error). 


. Each misspelled word will be marked one error 
(The Webster, Standard, and Century diction 
aries will govern.) 


. Each deviation from copy in the matter of 
punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, will be considered one error. This calls 
for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 
certain general rules may be enumerated here: 


a. A period for an interrogation mark is obvi 
ously an error, except in some doubtful con 
structions. (Al! possibility of doubt in such 
constructions will be eliminated, as far as pos 
sible, in the selection of the material.) 


b. The use of a comma for a semi-colon or 
vice versa is not an error. This is frequently 
a matter of taste 


c. The omission or insertion of a comma is 
not an error. This is frequently a matter of 
taste. 


d. The omission of a period is obviously an 
error. 


e. The use of a dash for a comma or semi 
colon, or vice versa, is not an error. In all 
immaterial cases, such as this, it should be 
remembered that all authorities are not agreed 
on punctuation. 


f. Faulty punctuation, where a clause is de 
tached from the end of one sentence and placed 
at the beginning of the next, or vice versa, is 
one error if the sense of the context is affected. 
(In cases of immaterial clauses, this is frequently 
caused by faulty dictating, and the student should 
not be penalized when the sense is not affected.) 
Where the sense is changed, one error only 
should be marked. 


. Faults of capitalization should be marked one 
error each, except when deviation may be prop- 
erly considered a matter of taste. 


. Hyphened compound words will be considered as 
two words or more, as the case may be. A mis- 
take on one word of the compound will constitute 
only one error. 


. Figures are counted as they would be read— 
“38” is counted as two words. A mistake on 
one of the figures, therefore, will constitute but 
one error. “1923” (nineteen hundred twenty- 
three) is counted as four words. The writing 
of “1922” for “1923” would be one error only. 
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The writing of “1823” for “1923” would be, 
similarly, one error. The writing of “1819” for 
1923" would be three errors; and if every 
figure were wrong in the date, four errors would 
be charged. 


. Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 


of wrong words and for the insertion of others 
on the same construction. For instance, the 
checker should count the number of words in 
correctly transcribed and that will be the total 
of errors on that construction; but if the number 
of incorrect words the student transcribes on a 
particular construction exceeds the number of 
those he should have transcribed, he is charged 
always with the greater number. For instance, 
if he wrote “Secretary of State” for “the State,” 
he would be charged two errors. It will be seen 
that he has properly transcribed “state,” the 
only errors being the transcription of “secretary 
of” for “the,” and he is charged with the greater 
number, which is two. Similarly, if in a wrong 
transcription the words he supplies are less thar 
the copy, he is charged with the greater number 
Care should be exercised in not charging him for 
words correctly transcribed, although words on 
either side of it may be subject to error 


. Faulty arrangement or centering of the tran 


script will be marked an error. Only one error 
of this kind can be marked on the complete 
transcript. 


. Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error, 


but only one error of this kind can be marked 
on the complete transcript. 

A maximum of one error only can be marked 
for each word of the copy. For instance, two 
errors cannot be charged against any one word 
of the copy For example, any single word 
both misspelled and improperly capitalized, will 
be marked as but one error 


. Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be considered 


qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% of 
errors will be disqualified and will not be con 
sidered by the Credentials Department. No papers 
containing over 5% of errors are to be sent to 
the Gregg Writer for review. 
The maximum number of errors allowed to 

each take are as follows: 

60 words a minute—15 errors 

80 words « minute—20 errors 

100 words a minute—25 errors 

25 words a minute—31 errors 

150 words a minute—3T7 errors 

175 words a minute—43 errors 

200 words a minute—50 errors 


. Time allowed for transcribing will be 


minute—45 minutes 
minute—45 minutes 


60 words «a 
80 words a 

100 words a minute— 1 hour 
125 words a minute— 1 hour 
150 words a minute—75 minutes 
175 words a minute—90 minutes 
200 words a minute—-00 minutes 


. Shorthand notes of each contestant must be 


submitted with transcript in all cases. Tran- 
script without notes will not be considered. 


. All Gregg writers qualifying at 150, 175, and 


200 words a minute in the annual contests of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
will be automatically eligible to receive the ap 
propriate Gregg Expert Medals. These will be 
sent upon application—the silver medal for the 
150, the gold for 175, and the diamond for the 
200 words-a-minute test (the 150 words-a-minute 
test is the lowest speed dictated in the N. S 
R. A. Contest). 

The Examining Committee will consist of Mr 
Gregg, Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Swem, and 
Miss Ulrich 
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A group selected from designs typed by our readers, to which 
East, West, North and South contributed 
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igh Lights on Business English 
By Hubert A. Hagar 


Author of “Applied Business English” 


Continued from 


N the last article we studied the correct 

use of personal pronouns. Relative pro- 

nouns present almost as many difficulties 
In fact, many very well educated persons, 
including writers of note, seem incapable of 
distinguishing between who and whom. Yet 
the rules that govern their uve are not at all 
complicated 

Relative pronouns take their name from the 
fact that they relate or refer the clause which 
they introduce to a noun or pronoun in the 
principal statement Such a noun or pro 
noun is called the antecedent of the relative 
pronoun 

EXAMPLE The man, who was an Englishman, 
lectured on the war 

The relative pronoun who introduces the 
clause who was an Englishman and relates 
it to the antecedent man. 

The antecedent is not always expressed 
For example, in the sentence, “Who steals my 
purse steals trash,” the antecedent of who is 
he understood 


Simple Relatives 


There are two classes of relative pronouns, 
simple and compound. The simple relatives 
are who, with its case forms whose and whom 
which, that, what, as after “such” or “same,” 
and but after a negative. 

Who refers to persons and frequently to 
animals 

Examp es: The girl, who is twelve years old, en 
rolled yesterday 

This is the lighthouse keeper's dog, Jerry, who 
has saved so many lives. 

Whose is the form of who used to show 
possession. 

EXAMPLE The boy whose coat was stolen was 
afraid to go home 

Whom is the objective form of who 

Examrpte: The woman to whom the letter was 
given has lost it 

Which refers to things. 

EXAMPLE The table, which was of carved oak, 
sold for a hundred dollars 

That refers to either persons or things. 


Examptes: The men that were captured were 
half starved. 
The horses that were captured were half starved. 


the June issue) 


the “double rela- 
tive’ because it includes its own antecedent 


What is sometimes called 


EXAMPLE Do not repeat what I told you 


Compare this with the form 

Do not repeat the story that I told you 
and you will see that the one word what ts 
equivalent to the two words story and that 


As is used after “such” and “same” in such 
constructions as 

Such men as are of military age must report at 
once 

I suffered the same treatment as was accorded you 

But when used with a negative, as 


“There is no fireside howsoe’er defended 
But has one vacant chair.” 


Choice of the Right Relative 
Pronoun 


That should be used if the clause intro 
duced is indispensable to the meaning of the 
sentence. Such a clause is called a restrictive 
clause because it limits or restricts the word 
to which it refers 

EXAMPLE The children that were crippled by 


nfantile paralysis are being tre d 


Here the clause is plainly necessary to a 
complete understanding of the sentence, since 
without it we would not know which children 
were being treated 

Who or which should be used if the clause 
simply gives some additional information 
about the antecedent. A clause of this kind 
is called a non-restrictive clause: 

EXAaMPLe Mrs. Wood's hildren, who were 
crippled by infantile paralysis, are being treated 

In this sentence all Mrs. Wood's children 
are referred to, so that the clause simply tells 
something more about them but is not neces- 
sary to explain which children are meant. If 
only two or three of Mrs. Wood's children 
had been ill, it would be proner to use that 
in the above sentence because the clause would 
then be needed to limit the word “children.” 

If two or more relative clauses refer to 
the same antecedent, no matter whether the 
are restrictive or not, who or which is prefer- 
able to that 

EXaMPLe The Germans, who were wounded and 


who had iain in the trenches for several days, were 
taken to the French hospitals. 
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After a preposition, whom or which must 


be used instead of that. 
Exampres: The boy to wh was selling 
soap. 


The play to which you refer still running 
When the meaning of the pronoun is the 

same as “and we” or “and it,” who or which 

should be used in place of that. 

We Hamlet, which we liked very 


EXAMPLE saw 


much 


This is equivalent to “We saw Hamlet, and 
we liked it very much.” 

For the sake of euphony 
to that the 


antecedent 


we prefer who or 


which when vord that modifies 


the 
lied tor the 


That girl wh positio 


igain 


EXAMPLE 


was here 


After 
of that 


indefinite pronouns use who instead 


EXAMPLI There are man believe i uni 


} 
Sai service 


When two or more relative clauses modify 
the use the same pronoun 
to introduce both 
Mrs 


never 


same antecedent, 


for her 
audience, 


noted 


Hale, who is 


fails to win her 


EXAMPLE 
charm, and 
spoke next 


who 


When two or more relative clauses modify 
different antecedents, as when a clause occurs 
within a clause, a different pronoun may be 
used to prevent unpleasant repetition 


EXAMPLE The 
the table which 


lrawer of 


ed 


that 
has 


purse was in a 


] 


was sold been recove 


Errors in Case 


All the relative pronouns except who keep 
the same form for all cases, and the trouble 
with this one is confined to the proper 
of the nominative and objective forms. 

It is only necessary to keep in mind the 
invariable rule that the c of a relative 
pronoun is determined by its use in the clause 
it introduces, not by its apparent use in the 
main sentence, or in a parenthetical expres 


use 


ase 


sion 

Franklin P. Adams, better known as 
“F. P. A.” has conducted in the New York 
World a determined crusade against the mis- 
use of for who. Under the caption 
“*Whom are you?’ said Cyril,” he lampooned 
the careless or ignorant authors who allow 
this error to creep into their writings. (The 
error in this caption is discussed under in- 
terrogative pronouns.) 

Remember that a relative pronoun is always 
a part of the clause that it connects. It 
may be subject, object, possessive 


whom 
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a. The Subject, when it is in nom 
ative case 
EXAMPLE Mrs. Haynes, 
rk, is ill 


(“Who” is the subject verb “does.’’) 


b. The Object of the Verb 
which takes the objective case 


of the 


clause 


EXAMPLE Mrs 
ir laundry wi ill 
(*“Whom” is the object of the 
c. The Object of a Prepositic 
taking the objective case 


Haynes, whom 


wrk, is 


ynes 


ExaMpite: Mrs. Ha 
undry, is ill 

“Whom” is the t of pt 
d. A 


the clause 


position 


Possessive modifying some noun 


EXAMPLE 

yme 

“Whose me 
With these 


to discover 


will be 
following 


fixed, it 
the 


relati mships 


easy the errors in 
sentences : 
Wrong Mortor V I 


ght 


knew 
irrives tor 
of the vert 
objective 


( »byect 


the 


the 


take 


The 
“knew” 
whom. 


Right Mort lake hon cw at 


pronoun is 


and forn 


should 


scho 


‘ 


ves tonight 


In many the 
1 parenthetical expression whose verb is cor 
fused with the main verb of the clause 


cases relative clause contair 


Wrong These 
led to 


ured 


war, sl 


of the 
verb “will 


the ver 


subject 


Here whom is not object 
know,” but the of the 
Omitting “we know,” the proper case of tl 
relative pronoun is seen at once—‘“These met 
who will be called to war, etc.” Do not allow 
the presence of such parenthetical expressiot 
to obscure the real position of the relative 
the clause. 


ight These 


should 


mer ’ we know will be 


war, be prepared 


Observe the two examples following: 
failed 


Our lawyer, whom we trusted, 
“trusted.”’) 


Right 
(Object of the verb 
Our lawyer, 
he case, could not 
Subject the 
s instance being pare 


Who 


usted 


jury 


Right: who we tr 
convince the 
: ; 


verb “would win”; “‘t 
nthetical.) 


of usted” 


choose? 


" 


Vrong: do you think they will 


Here who is not the subject of “do think 
but the object of Transpose 
the sentence would read “You think they wi 
choose whom ?” 


r 


will choose 


ight Whom d think they will choose? 





The June Gregg Writer containing the discussion 


The serics will be 


of “Personal Pronouns” mentioned is still available 


continued next month 
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Speaking English in England 
By A.W. Ferrin, Trade Commissioner 
Department of Commerce 


From “The Nation's Business” 
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September, 


oul 


leek f, 
A Flash fron 


luded 


sults are probably going to come out much 


like the ravings of John McCullough, the mad 
actor. 
+ * * 
(A paragraph, Mr. Winney, and we will 
try to get another start.) 
* * * 
far all I have been able to do with 
foster a kind of copiousness of voice 
together with a sort of poverty of intellectual 
output. It had seemed possible to me that 
little brilliant 


I might fill it with snappy 
things which would come whizzing out from 
it again—little short things with a crackle 
to them—things in a way bearing upon the 
general idea that brevity is the soul of wit 
* . > 
And there is the absolute impossibility of 
much stuff one has at 


I suppose that will come 


telling exactly how 
any given moment 


' 
later 
* * * 


(A paragraph, please, Mr. Winney.) 
. > * 
For the life of me, I cannot get over the 
habit of sitting and looking at it and expect- 


ing it to answer back 


fro 


Q_+y 
(64) 


all 

- ~ 

Cie 
m page 

Just at this point column I feel that 
there absolutely should be 
way of wit or brilliance, but the only things 
I can think of is the story of Augustus 
Thomas and the oducing Manager at a 
rehearsal, doubt 


Gentlemen, familiar to you all 
that the oducer said to Mz 


something in_ the 


which is Ladies ar 


It seems 
Thomas : 
“Gus, what we need right here is a half 
a dozen lines of brilliant and snappy dialogue.’ 
“Yes,” said Mr. Thomas, “as for instance?” 
* > > 


(A paragraph, Mr. Winney.) 
* > > 
The sad fact seems to be that there is no 
device as yet invented by the mind of man 
newspaper column for 
has first thought 


which will write 


anybody unless said anybody 


about the matter a little bit 
* > > 


(Mr. Winney, when you get as far as 
just stop wherever you may be.) 
> > > 
SIGNING OFF, LADIES 
GENTLEMEN 
GOOD NIGHT 
Don Maroulis 
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Conducted by FREDERICK H. GURTLER 
Court and Convention Reporter 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
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Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


asked by shorthand writ- 

ers who look hopefully 
toward becoming members of 
the shorthand reporting pro- 
fession, it is appropriate to 
trace the steps to be taken 
in order to achieve success 
and distinction as a short- 
hand reporter. Having had 
many years of experience as 
a shorthand reporter, having 
been studious and observing 
of the problems a shorthand 
reporter has to meet, and 
enjoying the comradeship of 
hundreds of shorthand re- 
porters throughout the 
United States and Canada, I 
am offering suggestions to 
shorthand writers who are or 
who think they are inter- 
ested in becoming shorthand 
reporters. 

In the first place you must 
have a real desire to become 
a shorthand reporter. You 
must picture in your mind 


Il" view of the questions 


that success as a shorthand reporter would 
afford you a real satisfaction in life and that 
it is a worthy goal at which to aim. You 
must picture yourself as being proud (and I 
use this in a constructive sense), that you are 
able to serve the public worthily through your 
chosen profession of shorthand reporting. 


Education 


One of the first questions asked is “How 


much education do I need?” 
The answer is difficult. 


If I say that you 
ought to hold a degree from some university, 
and you spent the time and the money to 
graduate from some university and then found 
that your education was too limited to prac- 


Beginning with this issue we are 
presenting the first of a series 
of articles on the general subject 
of preparing for shorthand re- 
porting. It is our intention to 
describe briefly and comment 
upon the various stages a re- 
porter passes through from the 
time he begins to practice his 
profession until he has reached 
the acme of success. It is hoped 
that these articles will prove in- 
teresting and that they may 
serve as the yardstick for meas- 
uring the degree of success at- 
tained by the respective readers, 
that the way may be pointed owt 
for the greatest possible growth 
and achievement 


If during the presentation of 
this series any of the readers 
have any suggestions they would 
like to offer, they will be very 
gladly received. 


This series of articles is the 
complement of the series pre 
sented some time ago on the 
most successful methods to be 
employed in becoming an expert 
shorthand writer. A careful 
study of both series would be 
most valuable to any writers 
contemplating a career as @ 
shorthand reporter.—Editor 


tice shorthand reporting suc- 
cessfully, I would be sub- 
jected to criticism. This is 
not said in a facetious man- 
ner. The shorthand reporter 
should know as much as 
everybody knows in order to 
reduce the art of shorthand 
writing to the mere mechan- 
ical execution of the forms 
One of the great difficulties 
in shorthand reporting is to 
comprehend what other peo- 
ple say. It would be impos 
sible for a person to know 
more than any witness or 
speaker that he might be 
called upon to report. Yet 
the shorthand reporter must 
be in a position to record a 
word picture of all the the- 
ories and experiences of life 

As an illustration, in any 
month of a shorthand writ 
er’s experience he might be 
called upon to report wit- 
nesses in court or speakers 
in some general forum on 


the subjects of engineering, medicine, building 
construction, wood preservation, banking, ed- 
ucation, religion, politics, aeronautics, poetry, 
dialect, travelogues, and any one of a thou 
sand other subjects 
never knows what he may be called upon to 
report, and the things that might appear to 
be very simple from the reporting standpoint 
are sometimes the most difficult. 


The shorthand reporter 


If you don't 


think so, try to report a discussion of teachers 


of the primary department of our schools. 
On the other hand, a person who is men- 
tally alert, who has a retentive memory, who 
has patience, who has an unusually keen per- 
ception of words, good judgment and can com- 
prehend the fundamentals of everyday life, 
regardless of how the activities of life may 
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he expressed, can be a successful shorthand 
reporter, even though he may not have a high 
school education. If you will measure your- 
self against an abundant schooling on the one 
side, and a lack of schooling but having the 
qualifications I have just mentioned on the 
other side, you can determine in advance how 
nearly you can qualify for the successful prac- 
tice of shorthand reporting. 


Shorthand Skill 


There are two kinds of shorthand writers. 
One of them is a thorough student of short- 
hand and writes shorthand correctly. As soon 
as a word is pronounced, he knows the correct 
form. He does not write any unnecessary 
shorthand strokes. He phrases all outlines 
that should properly be phrased. He is an 
accurate shorthand writer, but he may not 
have more than an ordinary degree of facility 
in the execution of these forms. The other 
type of shorthand writer is one who has very 
marked fluency in the execution of the forms. 
He may write hundreds of outlines incor- 
rectly, and may write many wnnecessary 
shorthand strokes, but his cleverness in exe- 
cuting the forms he uses enables him to write 
at a high degree of speed, in spite of his lack 
of knowledge of the correct forms. The ideal 
reporter is one who has a perfect knowledge 
of the correct forms to use and at the same 
time has such a marked degree of fluency in 
the execution of those forms that he can write 
correct and artistic characters at a high de- 
gree of speed. 

The safer course would seem to be to know 
your shorthand system thoroughly because it 
is given to comparatively few to write short- 
hand fluently and easily. This involves a 
great deal of study and close application. It 
is not enough to know shorthand as you know 
history. In discussing events of historical 
importance, you are classed as being well in- 
formed if you can discuss these events with 
fair accuracy and with an effort to recall the 
outstanding features. With shorthand you 
must recall readily and accurately the exact 
characters you are called upon to use. 


Preparation 


Having finished the most complete course 
given in your shorthand school and having the 
desire to become a shorthand reporter, there 
is considerable advantage in seeking a sten- 
ographic position in a law office. There is no 
disadvantage in any stenographic position 
where there is a reasonable amount of dic- 
tation, because at some time in your practice 
of shorthand reporting you will find the in- 
formation gained in a general position to be 
very helpful. The particular advantage of a 
law stenographic position is that you are get 
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ting acquainted with law 
particularly with the pleadings 
the basis of the lawsuits which later you will 
be called upon to report. You are in the 
atmosphere that you will be in when you are 
a shorthand reporter. The acquaintances you 
make in the law office may be very helpful to 
you later in securing an official court reporting 
assignment or a profitable reporting contract 
The law stenographer is often called upon to 
take depositions and ex parte hearings. This 
experience is very beneficial and tends to give 
the stenographer confidence in his ability t 
record the spoken word. 

It may be that for three or four days of a 
week the stenographic work will be very 
heavy, and for the remainder of the week it 
may be very light. When the stenographic 
work is light, the stenographer, if he has won 
the confidence of his employer, may be asked 
to go to court and file certain papers or have 
In this way he will 


which 


certain cases continued. 
get a better understanding of the practice of 
law and will some of his fright 
when appearing in court. The stenographer 
should welcome assignments of this kind be 
cause of the opportunity presented to get a 
knowledge of court practice 

The law stenographer will learn from ex 
perience the importance of accuracy in law 
work. The omission of a single word will 
often change the effect and meaning of an 
entire document. He will come to realize that 
the first principle of shorthand reporting is 
accuracy, that the shorthand reporter’s record 
should be an autheatic record of facts or 
events, not hearsay, not a summary, but a 
verbatim transcript of what is said. 

The law stenographer will also learn, if he 
correctly appraises his opportunity, that he 
should improve his shorthand and his knowl 
edge by reading and practicing shorthand 
writing during his spare moments of the day 
and for an hour or two at least three nights 
a week. You can overwork so that with less- 
ened vitality you are unable to make much 
progress. Spirited practice at definite times 
and within your strength will produce ex- 
cellent results. Hoping to become a skillful 
writer will not increase your speed accuracy. 
Accidents don’t happen. You will have to 
develop your skill through training, the same 
as every other shorthand writer has done. 
Improve your time. Be thoughtful about your 
work and your future and honest with yourself 
as well as others. 


» he ntinued next month) 


lose stage 





Commission 


The first five 
specimens of testimeny being 


plates of the 
Contract Case 
given in connection with this department— 
appeared in Volume XXVII of this magazine, 
now available in bound form. 
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A Commission Contract Case 


(Continued from the June Gregg Writer) 


business? Q Did you tell Mr. Dale 
A Oh, I had been in the merchandi isine wanted him 
about eight or nine years A I told him that 
OF gnteen year A Eight r nine the title when I was 
() Eight or nis years © Had you cons 
A But I was engaged in the drug busi purchase of it? A I i 
ame time Had you . m thi ‘ipt which Mr 
Q Did you have a partner i dru ness! + gave you and which n evidence? 
I did. A Not until I f tes the case 
Are you a pharmacist? Not until you gave him t case? When was 
Did you ever have a A The 21 j f April, 192 
this of any kind? A I own some pr t ) You saw this building on Sheridan Road? 


O How long had you been in the 1 and QO Who was that lawyer? A Mr. Gates 
¢ that tin ths 


) 
©) 


ou been in any other real estate deal ot And you knew 
he purchase of this property whe: : ruction? A Yes 
wn and this piece in question? ) You knew the mechanics were working 


Q You do own some other prop y And Yes 
| 


A I don't understand you and the material men were furnishing materials 
Q How many real estat Is h you been i A There was 
1 the last ten years? time and had 
A Oh, just three counti: ne But the bu 
Q Three counting this ne } you d It was not npieted 
th Mr. Dale about buying this property, what 2 And Mr. Dale rey ] u that there were 
yas said about the title t pert claims against the proper beg your pardon? 
A I was to get the title to the proper ) Mr. Dale represented you that there were 
QO Were you to } yer ir the t! laims against 
for you? A Yes, sir o co - nest month 


Gold 


(Concluded from page 11) 
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